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STANDARD 


FOR A GENERATION 


Triumph Tankage Dryers have been standard equipment in moderate sized rendering plants 
for « generation. They are simple and reliable and cost little to run. Nearly 1000 are now 
in operation. If you want a dependable tankage dryer, get a Triumph. Ask for Bulletin 40. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNow Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 














Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
**REGAL” Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e ro e Manufacturers of the 
. Famous Brand ‘“‘PURITY” Lard. 


e Goods f. E t d Home 
Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners Trace in any Desired Package. 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES: 
534 to 540 W. 37th St. 539 to 543 W. 39th St. 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 527 West 36th Street 847 to 649 W. 38th St. 























THE MODERN BOXES 





Nabco, Veneer, Wire-bound Boxes for Strength—Security 








Savein Freight Save in Handling 
Save in Nails Savein First Costs 
Send us your specifications now and 


we will prove to you how to save from 
25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
38th and Racine Ave. Chicago, III. 


Plants: Eastern Offices: 
Chicago, Illinois 712 Liberty Bldg. 
Natchez, Mississippi Philadelphia, Pa. 














Architectural To the 
sms” Service i: 
Practical industry 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 99 Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
NIAGARA BRAND and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 


wun’ BATTELLE & RENWICK “0H. 



































e e ° Outlined 
Practical Points on Smoking Frankfurt Sausage on page 28 
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This Message Is To Remind You 


that we maintain cleaning plants 
throughout the world for the 
production of— 


Sheep Casings 


Importers of Selected Chinese 


Hog Casings 


Also cleaners of American 


Hog and Beef Casings 


We carry large stocks of small, medium 
and large BEEF BLADDERS for im- 
mediate shipment from St. Louis or 
New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 ST-LOU IS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
174-176 Pearl St. Monadnock Bldg. 67 Second St. 


1 853 We Keep Faith with Those We Serve 1923 
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Facts About Burning Coal 


Coal Cusenties Reduced to Terms Which 
the Layman Can Understand—What 
Our Coal Is Made of and How It Burns 


Fuel economy in the packing plant has been discussed in a series of articles in THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, some of them giving tests of packinghouse fuel costs. 
In a recent issue a handy chart was printed which enables the layman to tell by a little easy figuring whether 
it is cheaper for him to burn coal or oil. 
To get back to first principles, here is a simple description of coal-burning given to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER by a well-known combustion engineer. 


Combustion of coal from a chemical 
standpoint is a very complex problem. 

However, in actual practice coal is not 
burned by long-haired scientists, but by 
practical engineers, firemen; and in the 
case of domestic practice by laymen of 
every walk in life. 

Discussions of combustion are usually 
highly technical, and the subject has been 
made about as difficult to appreciate and 
understand as possible. 

The whole problem should be simplified 
and put on a common-sense basis. Instead 
of terming it “combustion engineering,” 
speak of it as “coal-burning,”’ and of those 
who do it as “coal burners.” 

What is the real thing we do where we 
burn coal? We get a pound of coal to 
unite with about 18 pounds of air. 

A pound of coal is a cube about 3 inches 
on each side; 18 pounds of air is a cube 
about 6 feet on each side. These two 
amounts must be made to unite. 

Combining Coal and Air. 

These are terms we can all appreciate. 
This gives us something definite to think 
of when we consider the size of chimneys 
and smoke flues, also something to think 
of when we consider the source of air for 
coal burning in boiler rooms below the 
ground. 

We must consider how this 6-foot cube of 
air can enter the boiler room for each 3- 
inch cube of coal we burn. 

This also gives us something to think 
about in regard to furnaces. You know 
everyone is talking of larger furnaces to- 
day. Boilers are being set higher, so as 
to allow more space for combustion in be- 
tween the boiler and the grate. 

When we think of this large amount of 
air required for each pound of coal, and 


the fact that this air increases in volume 
about four times in the furnace, we can 
see some of the theory behind the need for 
large furnaces. , 

Right here we should get our definitions 
clear. 

A grate is the support for the fuel bed. 

A furnace is a chamber above the grate, 
between the boiler and grate. 

A boiler is a heat absorber, and has noth- 
ing to do with burning coal. It simply uses 
the heat from the coal after burning. 

What Coal Is Made Of. 
We ordinarily talk of coal quality by 





Your Cheapest 
Fuel? 


Are you keeping track of your 
fuel costs? 

Have you ever compared the 
cost of coal with other fuel, such 
as oil? 

THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER has published a handy 
chart which will tell you at a glance 
whether it is cheaper for you to 
burn oil instead of coal. A well- 
known packing house master me- 
chanic says this is one of the best 
charts he has ever seen. 

You can get a reprint of this 
chart, with directions for its use, 
by sending your name and address, 
with a 2-cent stamp, to The Editor, 
THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ' 











the “proximate analysis.” The items of 
this are moisture, volatile combustible, 
fixed carbon and ash. In plain English, 
this means water, tar, coke and dirt. 

These are the four constituents of any 
coal, whether it be Illinois soft coal, Po- 
cahontas, lignite or anthracite. 

The quality, character or grade of any 
coal differs according to the amount of 
water, tar, coke and dirt in each one of 
these various coals. 

For instance, lignite has a lot of water 
in it, as much as 40 per cent. 

Bituminous coal, such as our Illinois 
and Indiana coals, contain a lot of tar. 

Semi-bituminous coal, such as Pocahon- 
tas, has half as much tar. 

Anthracite has very little tar, only about 
5 per cent, evidenced by its hard shiny 
surface and smokeless burning. 

Iowa coal, the well-known “black grav- 
el,” or “coal without a B. t. u.,’ has a 
large quantity of dirt, as high as 30 per 
cent. 

And so on, each one of the coals can be 
classified according to how much of these 
four constituents it contains. 

They say of a certain Chicago coal sales- 
man, who was stronger on prices and rates 
than on quality, as he was about to close 
a sizeable order, just at the critical time 
the prospect said: “Mr. Reed, how many 
B. t. u.’s in this coal?” Now, Reed had 
never heard of a B. t. u., but felt sure his 
coal had no such foreign substances in it, 
so replied: “Not a one.” 

We often mention this story when we see 
the low-grade Iowa coal, and probably ev- 
ery fireman has at some time, when fight- 
ing to hold steam, had the same feeling 
about his coal. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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WILL AUSTRALIA GO ON EXPORTING MEAT? 


See Rapid Diversion from Cattle to Sheep 


(Staff Correspondence of 


Brisbane, Queensland, Sept. 10. 

The startling question has been raised 
as to whether the time is not approaching 
when there will be an almost total cessa- 
tion in the export of frozen beef from 
Australia. 

This may be a far-fetched view of the 
situation. But the slump is affecting the 
production of cattle very seriously. 

For many years other parts of the Com- 
monwealth have depended largely on 
Queensland, and especially the northern 
part of that State, for supplies of cattle. 
Even Victoria, which claims to prohibit 
the importation of cattle from Queensland, 
receives Queensland cattle which have 
been in New South Wales for some time 
and therefore classed as New South Wales 
cattle. 

Queensland a Cattle Reservoir. 

Roughly Queensland has more than half 
the cattle in the Commonwealth, having, 
in fact, nearly double the number contained 
in New South Wales, the next largest 
State. The reason of the large numbers 
is the immense tract of country in the 
western parts, more particularly the north- 
western areas, suitable for either cattle 
or sheep, but too remote from railways to 
enable sheep to be utilized profitably. 

The cattle population in Queensland was 
also swelled when the wool market showed 
signs of breaking in the early part of the 
war. On the other hand the demand for 
beef was constant and the price under the 
Imperial contract fairly good, though not 
equal to the world’s parity. The cattle 
industry has always been subject to vicis- 
situdes. In fact, a well known cattle man 
in Queensland recently stated that in 40 
years’ experience cattle raising had never 
really paid except in the few years when 
the Imperial meat contract assumed suffi- 
cient margin over cost of production. 

But a strong belief was held that the 
war had introduced meat to peoples who 
were formerly sparse eaters of it, and 
that in consequence there would be a cer- 
tain market at a remunerative price for all 
time. 

Unexpected Result of Slump. 

What those engaged in the industry did 
not take into account—for it caught both 
cattle growers and meat works representa- 
tives by surprise—was the long period of 
unsettlement that would occur in Europe, 
demoralizing the rates of exchange and 
making trading impossible. The slump in 
meat prices has created a situation of 
which no one dreamed. 





The cattle industry, on account of the 
fluctuations in market prices, has always 
been in a state of ebb and flow. It is now 
on the ebb, especially in Queensland. And 
the extent of the receding tide is going 
to affect every consumer in the Common- 
wealth, with the possible exception of 
those in Western Australia. 

Every year hundreds of cattle come 
south on the hoof from the West of Queens- 
land, whence most of them have been 
overlanded from the far north—the rich 
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Gulf country, and even from the Northern 
Territory—to the markets at Maitland and 
Homebush and other centers. Some of 
them, as already shown, are subsequently 
sold in Melbourne. Thousands, again, tak- 
ing another route, are sent down through 
South Australia to Adelaide, especially 
those from Sir Sidney Kidman’s stations. 
Cattle and Sheep Relation. 

The upward and downward tendency of 
cattle figures has been due to owners con- 
verting their properties from sheep to cat- 
tle, and vice versa, as the prices of meat 
or wool fluctuated. The movement in 
favor of cattle of 6 or 7 years ago was 
most pronounced, and in many centers in 
Queensland it was hastened by the in- 
creasing depredations of dingoes, which 
were beginning to cause heavy losses 
among sheep. 

Practically, in some parts of Queensland, 
it is impossible to keep sheep where there 
are dingoes, except on holdings securely 
netted. But the reverse movement is now 
in full swing. Dozens of holdings are 
abandoning cattle and going in for sheep. 

The sacrifice by the cattleman is great. 
He has a contempt for sheep, but is being 
forced by the pressure of circumstances. 
The movement is raising the accompany- 
ing question of netting holdings, and al- 
ready pressure is being brought to bear 
on the Government to provide netting on 
terms. 

It has been stated before the Land Court 
in Cloncurry that certain grazing selectors 
there could afford to pay a much increased 
rent if they could obtain wire netting to 
protect them against “dingoes.” So it 
would pay the Government in the end 
(which owns practically all the grazing 





Your Cooling System 


Most hot weather troubles 
can be traced to faulty refrig- 
eration. 


Do you ever have trouble with 
the refrigerating system in your 
plant? 


Do you know how to take 
care of your condensers, brine 
circulation, refrigerating ma- 
chines? 


Is your insulation in good 
shape ? 


Cold air leaks cost money. 
They will eat you up if you don’t 
watch out! 


Care of a packinghouse refriger- 
ating system is plainly and simply 
described in an article on “Refriger- 
ation in the Meat Plant,” by a pack- 
inghouse master mechanic, printed in 
a recent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


If you want a copy of the article, 
cut out this notice and send it with 
a 2-cent stamp to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
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land, and leases it on long terms), remem- 
bering also that sheep represent an annual 
return in wool to the Railway Department, 
whereas cattle only come into the rev- 
enues estimate when conveyed to the meat 
works and a large proportion of them walk 
there. 
Change to Sheep to Continue. 

This movement on the part of cattle- 
men in Queensland will continue as long 
as the meat market is depressed and the 
wool market buoyant. The most farseeing 
cannot see a prospect of much change in 
the situation for a long time; so the con- 
version of cattle stations to sheep stations 
will go on. In any case, it is the natural 
evolution wherever railways are projected 
into grazing country. 

Annually Queensland exports about 400,- 
000 head of cattle as frozen beef. For this 
purpose she has about a dozen meat plants 
which operate only a portion of the time. 
Schemes are in hand by the cattlemen to 
form a co-operative company to erect abat- 
toirs or purchase one of the existing plants. 
And coincidentally there are movements 
for commencing small abattoirs for treat- 
ment of cattle for local consumption and 
for export. 

But the conversion of holdings to sheep 
in Queensland is so pronounced that 
thoughtful minds are wondering whether 
there will be any beef left for treatment 
after local demands are supplied. Actu- 
ally Australian consumption of Queens- 
land cattle, i. e., those slaughtered for use 
in the State and those sent on the hoof 
to markets in other States, represents 80 
per cent of the annual costs, sometimes 
more. 

This means that the margin of export 
cattle is only 20 per cent. It will be seen 
from this that the shrinkage in cattle fig- 
ures, on which the wholesale spaying of 
cows has already had a marked effect, 
need not go a very long way before it 
extinguishes the frozen beef export trade, 
which can only be carried on when there 
is a surplus. 

Whether there will be some change in 
the world meat situation which will give 
a new impetus to cattle raising it is im- 
possible to say. But while the market is 
low there will be a tendency for the num- 
ber to get lower, while the normal Aus- 
tralian consumption will be on the in- 
crease. 

The increase in the number of sheep in 
Queensland will not materially affect the 
meat export trade, as sheep in Queensland 
are raised mainly for wool, and only at odd 
times are sheep sent to the meat works for 
treatment. And that must continue as 
long as wool is so much more profitable 
than mutton. 


——_—_—_ 


NEW ZEALAND MEAT TRADE. 

A statement issued by the New Zealand 
Meat Control Board, covering the frozen 
meat trade in New Zealand for the past 
season from November 1 to June 30, 1923, 
gives the following figures: 

North South 

Island. Island. Total. 

(60 pounds freight carcasses. ) 
OS” PER eer ert st 1,211,501 ),620 1,221,121 
Wether aw 999,067 
Ewe mutton 458,67¢ 










Lumb 2,705,677 
EK” sau cnbagw ease eae 192 23,587 
OOS vs n006 0 409:0:0 5% 38,890 259,082 

Total ...............0,819,020 1,848,193 5,667,213 


The stocks of meat on hand in New Zea- 
land as of June 30, 1923, are as follows, 
reports Vice Consul in Charge John E. 
Moran, Wellington, New Zealand, to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 





North South 

Island. Island. Total. 

(60 pounds freight carcasses.) 
Sr reser errr 294,630 5,261 891 
Wether mutton......... 172,447 43,065 512 
Biwe WUtton ...ccccore 98,632 97,056 588 
ERED “cwossskewentwees 75,4038 463,841 539,244 
ere er rer 9,010 192 9,202 
POD: 00ebse ceesbenes 77,621 23,341 100,962 


633,656 1,361,399 








as 
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Argentine Government and Packing 


Two British Plants Offered for Sale to the 
State — Government Buys Ground for Its 
Own Plant—Argentina Livestock Situation 


(Staff Correspondence of the National Provisioner) 


Buenos Aires, September 20, 1923. 

A visit to the 1923 Livestock Show held 
as in former years in the grounds of the 
Argentine Rural Society cannot but inspire 
in the observer warm admiration for Ar- 
gentine livestock men who, despite three 
years of the severest cattle crisis the coun- 
try has ever known, are still showing 
such a splendid spirit of perseverance in 
their efforts to improve the quality of all 
classes of livestock. 

Without doubt the 1923 show was the 
most magnificent exposition of Argentin- 
tina’s potentiality as a producer of blooded 
animals yet held, for Argentine cattlemen 
came forward this year with a larger num- 
ber of first-class animals, even finer than 
those shown on previous occasions. 

In speaking of this show one cannot 
refrain from paying a tribute of the warm- 
est praise to the thousands of  highly- 
trained cattlemen who have spared and 
are now sparing no pains in their efforts 
to improve the country’s livestock produc- 
tion, to which endeavor they have dedicat- 
ed their time and money. 

This tribute is all the more deserved 
when one remembers that this year’s show 
came at a time when the Argentine live- 
stock industry is just emerging from a 
persistent crisis whose influence has made 
itself felt throughout the entire country. 
The fortitude with which breeders have 
borne up under the trials of adversity, 
struggling along with their heavy load, 
could not be more admirable. 

While it is true that many groups of 
men posing as spokesmen for cattle pro- 
ducers have clamored for all manner of 
legislative panaceas, yet it is equally true 
that representative men in the industry 
have at all times realized that the only 
possible solution for their troubles was the 
gradual working out of the law of demand 
and supply, coupled with their ability to 
produce the finest class of animals at the 
least possible cost. 

Prices obtained for all prize animals 
were highly satisfactory, considering pres- 
ent conditions, even though much lower 
than those obtained on many previous 
occasions. The champion Shorthorn bull 
sold for $50,000, Argentine paper, and the 
reserve champion brought $25,000. 

For Government Packing House. 

The National Government has purchased 
a plot of about 50 acres close to the Liniers 
cattle yards for the erection of the Gov- 
ernment packinghouse recently authorized 
by an act of Congress. The proposed plant 
will have a capacity of 1,200 steers, 1,000 
hogs, 2,500 sheep and 500 calves per day 
of eight hours. The freezing chambers are 
to have facilities for storing products cor- 
responding to eight days’ kill. Plans for 
buildings have been drawn up, and the 
yovernment intends to make this packing- 
house a model establishment. 


It is understood that the Sansinena 
Company has offered to sell their ‘La 
Negra” plant, including retail branches 
in Buenos Aires and foreign branches in 
England, to the National Government for 
the sum of $20,000,000, Argentine paper. 
The National Government advised the com- 
pany that it was not interested, but re- 
ferred it to the Province of Buenos Aires, 
which for some time has been negotiating 
with the firm of Vestey Bros., for the pur- 
chase of the Zarate plant of the Anglo- 
South American Meat Co. As the price 
asked for both of these plants is approxi- 








Fixing Meat Prices 


Cable advices from Argentina state that 
American and British packing concerns in 
Argentina will not appoint a representa- 
tive on the commission created by recent 
legislation in that country with the power 
to fix prices for the purchase of meat from 
the producer. 

The law created a commission of six 
members representing the government, 
municipality and cattle interests, including. 
the “corporation of Frigerificos.” The 
packers claim no such corporation exists, 
and that they were, therefore, unable to 
appoint a representative. 

The other members of the commission 
finally met and fixed the minimum price 
for chilled and frozen beef for the United 
Kingdom at 27 and 24 centavos per kilo- 
gram, respectively, and 19 centavos for 
beef for the continent of Europe. These 
rates are to rule until November 30. 

The prices are not for dressed beef, but 
for cattle on the hoof suitable for the 
classes of meat mentioned. 


Packers Stop Buying. 

Still later cable advices state that both 
British and American packers ceased buy- 
ing livestock on the Buenos Aires market 
this week, because they found it impossi- 
ble to comply with the new and puzzling 
regulations for price fixing. 

Under the new regulations they are 
forced to pay the same price for cattle of 
every grade, no matter where or how pur- 
chased, and also must pay the freight from 
point of purchase to plant. 

The law seems to be a typical socialistic 
scheme for giving every cattle-raiser the 
same price, regardless of the grade or 
quality of his stock. Prices are fixed by a 
commission, as already stated, which is 
composed of men appointed by the stock- 
raisers themselves and answerable to no 
one for their acts. 

Packers state that their refusal to buy 
is not a retaliatory scheme, but a simple 
measure of self-protection. An effort is 
being made to come to some sort of an 
understanding with the Argentine govern- 
ment. 


mately the same, both offers will be laid 
before the provincial legislature. 
Co-operative Livestock Business. 

As a result of the initiative of the Min- 
ister of Agriculture the Livestock Co-op- 
erative Association has been definitely 
organized, a board of directors elected and 
the by-laws adopted. The incorporation of 
the association is now being arranged for. 
The capital of the association is not lim- 
ited, but the directors are authorized to 
issue stock up to $1,000,000 Argentine pa- 
per as soon as they see fit to do so. 

The principal objects of the association 
are to defend the interests of the pro- 
ducers of livestock in the sense of regu- 
lating sales, finding new markets abroad 
and the dissemination of information rela- 
tive to the world meat trade. 

In this connection it is well to mention 
that as a result of the Senate’s action in 
sanctioning the bill providing for the fix- 
ing of a minimum price for butcher and 
packinghouse stock, and a maximum price 
for the retail sale of meats, the ‘Minister 
of Agriculture, who bitterly opposed this 
measure, tendered his resignation to Presi- 
dent Alvear, stating that this action on 
the part of the Senate made his continu- 
ance in the Cabinet useless. However, 
the President was able to induce the Min- 
ister to withdraw his resignation. 

Livestock in Argentina. 

The following figures are taken from 
the livestock census taken in December, 
1922, by the Department of Agriculture, 
whose results have just been published: 

Provinces and 






Territories, Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 
Buenos Aires. .......15,507,530 12,902;349 621,544 
PN ai aig 5 sa iare acer 4,¢ 5 580. 213, 









Entre Rios 
Corrientes 
Cordoba 














TI BEI opie etna - 470,095 

Santiago del Estere.. 630,350 595,073 

<r ee . 336,898 70,380 

Mendoza Paes ths wees 200,468 139,121 

San Juan .. ae aon 58,191 85,823 

ee eee 188.064 128,372 

Catamarcea...... . 807,861 234,916 

Salta — 488,658 151,118 

. rr . 2 

Chaco .. ee re 

Chubut 

Formosa .. : 5 

Pampa os ere: 

BOE: BOO accckadcees S856 86,569 

Misiones ........ .. 115,406 

Neuquen ....... . 141,807 

Rio Negro .... ; 100.571 2,067,612 

Santa Crum scons ices 6,502 1,275,001 

Tierra del Fuego..... 6,45 S18, 170 
Totals .............37,064,850 30,671,841 1,436,638 


Since the last census in 1914 there has 
been an increase of 11,198,087 head of cat- 
tle. On the other hand, the stock of sheep 
and hogs fell off during the same period 
by 12,553,611 and 463,947 head, respec- 
tively. 

Fortunately it would appear that a def- 
inite reaction in cattle prices and demand 
has set in. Prime quality chillersare selling 
at from 21% to 23 cents, Argentine paper, 
per pound. It is interesting to note that 
these prices are approximately as high as 
the minimum of 22 cents Argentine paper 
per pound demanded by the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. 
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Packer Institute Committees Announced 


Appointment of the new standing com- 
mittees of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers was announced this week by Pres- 
ident Charles E, Herrick. The committees 
are already getting together, and increased 
activity in all departments of Institute 
work is promised. 

Several new committee chairmen ap- 
pear in the list of appointments. Dr. J. 
J. Hayes of Armour & Company, formerly 
one of the chief inspectors of the federal 
service, becomes chairman of the Commit- 
tee to Confer with Government Officials. 
Carl Fowler of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, one of the energetic and interested 
boosters of the Cudahy organization, be- 
comes chairman of the Committee on 
Local Deliveries. The Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations this year is headed by 
A. B. Drummond of Wilson & Company, 
who is one of the best-known authorities 
on employes’ relations in the packing in- 
dustry, and who is deeply interested in the 
work. 

Many new names appear in the com- 
mittee lists and much new activity is 
promised from the infusion of new blood. 

The Committee on Trade Extension 
takes the place of the old Regional Com- 
mittee, and territory has been carefully 
defined for each regional chairman. This 
new committee is expected to be one of 
the most practical and helpful features of 
the Institute organization. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 


President Herrick’s announcement of 
committee appointments is as follows: 
Committee on Foreign Relations and Trade. 

Robert Mair, chairman, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Hawkinson, 
Allied Packers, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; W. W. 
Shoemaker, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
lll.; S. T. Nash, The Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Carl Kroeck, Cudahy 
Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wis.; Geo. Marples, 
The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. 
G. Cownie, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; W. R. Sinclair, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; W. A. Dawson, The 
Layton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; M. F. Mc- 
Clelland, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia.; R. S. Sinclair, T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; M. Rosenbach, 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, II. 





F. W. ELLIS, 
Chairman Traffic Committee. 


Committee on Improved Livestock Breeding 

Murdo Mackenzie, chairman, Matador 
Land ’& Cattle Co., Denver, Colo.; E. N. 
Wentworth, secretary, Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. P. Phillips, Birmingham 
Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala.; G. C. 
Shepard, The Cudahy 
cago, Ill.; Ernest S. Urwitz, Dryfus Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., LaFayette, Ind.; P. 
A. Jacobson, Interstate Packing Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn.; Louis W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, O.; Morris Schaffner, 
Schaffner Bros. Co., Erie, Pa.; Howard R. 
Smith, Shafer & Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. 
H. Ingwersen, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. H. White, Jr., White Provision Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Committee on Industrial Relations. 


A. B. Drummond, chairman, Wilson & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Otto Blaurock, Allied 
Packers, Inc., Chicago, Ill; Harvey G. El- 
lerd, Armour & Company, Chicago, IIll.; R. 
E. Yocum, The Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. Paul Dold, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; R. T. Keefe, Henne- 
berry & Co., Arkansas City, Kans.; J. P. 
Stafford, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 
Committee on Livestock Losses. 

R. W. Carter, chairman, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. R. Gentry, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. Diesing, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, Nebr., W. 
H. Gehrmann, Kohrs Packing Co., Daven- 
port, Ia.; T. Henry Foster, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; E. S. Waterbury, 
Morris & Company, Chicago, Ill.; E. F. 
Rath, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; A. 
C. Sinclair, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Horace O. Wetmore, 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, III. 


Committee .on Local Deliveries. 
Carl Fowler, chairman, Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. R. Dorrington, Ar- 
mour & Company, Chicago, Ill.; B. C. Dick- 
inson, Louis Burk, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. G. 
Duffield, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Ia.; Albert H. Kahn, The E. Kahn’s 


Sons Co., Cincinnati, O.; Geo. Kern, Jr., 


George Kern, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Oscar 
G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Fred M. Tobin, Rochester Pack- 
ing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; W. S. Fuller, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill.; Marion H. 
Foss, Wilson & Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Committee on Nutrition. 

Dr. W. D. Richardson, chairman, Swift 

& Company, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Paul Rud- 





P. D. ARMOUR III, 
Chairman Committee on Retail Relations. 


Packing Co., Chi- 
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nick, Armour & Company, Chicago, IIL; 
Dr. J. J. Vollertsen, Morris & Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Dr. W. H. Lipman, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. L. M. Tolman, 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. David 
Klein, The Wilson Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Committee on Public Relations. 

G. F. Swift, chairman, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; F. Edson White, Armour & Com- 
any, Chicago, Ill.; T. Davis Hill, Corkran, 
Hill & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.; John T. 
Agar, William Davies Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; Geo. A. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; Myron McMillan, J. T. Mc- 
Millan Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; Chas. H. 
Ogden, Pittsburgh Provision & Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Al T. Rohe, Rohe & 
Brother, New York, N. Y.; Gustav Bischoff, 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; V. D. Skipworth, Wilson & 
Company, Chicago, Il. 

Committee on Standardized Accounting. 

J. H. Bliss, chairman, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, Ill.; F. E. Fawkes, Allied 
Packers, Inc., Chicago, Ill; W. P. Hemphill, 
Armour & Company, Chicago, IIl.; F. B. 
Penney, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; J. F. Gearen, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; P. O. Rial, Jacob Dold Pacn- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. M. MeVie, King- 
an & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; J. W. Mock, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; F. H. 
Knief, Wilson & Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Committee on Standardized Containers. 

John P. Dowding, chairman, Armour & 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Kammert, 
secretary, Swift & Company, Chicago, IIL; 
A. W. Ruf, The Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; G. L. Talley, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Geo. L. Franklin, 
Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Frank A. Hunter, East Side Packing Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill.; M. T. Morgan, The 
Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Geo. H. Eckhouse, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Committee to Confer with Government 
Officials. 

J. J. Hayes, chairman, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; F. E. Wilhelm, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill.; Jas. S. 
Agar, Agar Packing & Provision Co., Inc.. 
Chicago, Ill.; A. E. Hayes, Hately Bros., 
Chicago, Ill.; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn.; Fred Krey, Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. H. 
Ogden, Pittsburgh Packing & Provision 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; John Roberts, Miller 
& Hart, Chicago, Ill.; Howard R. Smith, 
Shafer & Company, Baltimore, Md.; F. A. 
Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; R. F. Eagle, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


(Continued on page 45.) 





J. H. BLISS, 
Chairman Committee on Accounting. 
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Eastern Packers 


Continuation of hearings on the petition 
of Iowa and other Western packers, for an 
adjustment of livestock and meat freight 
rates to the Eastern seaboard in their 
favor, took place at New York during the 
past two weeks. New York, New England 
and Philadelphia and Baltimore packers 
were heard, as well as railroad representa- 
tives and other Eastern packer interests. 

Livestock interests and New England 
packers will complete their case at hear- 
ings at Chicago on December 4, when it is 
hoped that this extended and expensive 
proceeding will be ended, except for the 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the matter. 

Hearings at New York developed the 
protests of Eastern packers against pro- 
posed alteration of rates which they claim 
will be disastrous to them. Their inten- 
tion to contest such changes was plainly 
manifest, and a group of 33 independent 
slaughterers and packers in Greater New 
York territory presented a united front 
under the name of the Independent Slaugh- 
terers’ Traffic Association. 


Packer and Railroad Testimony. 


The hearings started in the Merchants’ 
Association rooms in the Woolworth Build- 
ing on October 3. The first day was taken 
up by the introduction of supplemental ex- 
hibits. Following that the testimony of 
A. Z. Baker, Cleveland Provision Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was taken. Arrangements 
were then made, on account of the large 
attendance at this hearing, for better quar- 
ters, and the hearings were transferred 
from the Woolworth Building to the Com- 
modore Hotel. 

The next order taken up was the post- 
poned cross-examination of Mr. Manker 
of Armour & Company by Mr. Gartner, 
counsel for the New York district inter- 
ests, and Mr. Rich, counsel for the New 
England interests. Following this cross- 
examination, the St. Louis Independent 
Packing Company put in their testimony 
as to their position. This consumed the 
time to Saturday, October 6. 

On Monday, Oct. 8, the Western carriers, 
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in Rate Hearings 


represented by counsel Davis, put in their 
case, and their witnesses were Mr. Par- 
sons, A. G. F. A., C. G. W. Railroad, Chi- 
cago; Mr. Cleveland, A. F. T. Mgr., C. N. 
W. Railroad, Chicago, and Mr. Hoffelder 
of the C. B. & Q. Railroad, Chicago. 

These witnesses submitted extensive ex- 
hibits showing the various changes in the 
proportional rates on fresh meats and 
packinghouse products from Missouri 
points to the Eastern bank Mississippi 
crossings, and numerous other calculations 
concerning points of shipments, distances, 
ton-mile earnings and relation of rates 
in connection to other commodities. 

The position of the Western railroads 
is to the effect that the fresh meat pack- 
inghouse product rates from the West to 
New York were relatively low, and had al- 
ways been, and that there should be no 
decrease in these rates. The witnesses 
put in evidence to the effect that the earn- 
ings of the Western carriers were below 
normal, and that any change in the pres- 
ent condition would have a serious effect 
with respect to the financial condition of 
the railroads. 

On Tuesday, October 9, the Eastern car- 
riers started their testimony with 27 wit- 
nesses, the first of whom was Mr. Webster, 
A. T. M. New York Central R. R., Chicago. 
These witnesses went into the transporta- 
tion of these products as compared to the 
transportation of other commodities. 

Eastern Meat Men Testify. 

On Friday, October 12, the Eastern car- 
riers were followed by the Baltimore Pack- 
ers’ and Live Stock Traffic Association, 
represented by Mr. Beck, who put on three 
witnesses, one of whom was Mr. Howard 
Smith, president of Shafer Company, Bal- 
timore, and the Pennsylvania Packers’ and 
Live Stock Association, represented by 
Judge Cowan, who had two witnesses, for- 
mer Lieutenant-Governor MacClain of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. John J. Felin, presi- 
aent J. J. Felin Company, Philadelphia, put 
in their case. 

Both Baltimore and Philadelphia pack- 
ers laid stress on the claim that any re- 
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duction in the rates to their respective lo- 
calities would have a very serious effect 
on their respective business. 

The Eastern carriers completed their 
case on Monday, Oct. 15, with Mr. F. H. 
Smith, chairman official classification com- 
mittee, who offered testimony to the effect 


that the bulk meat and packed meat had 
been on different classification basis since 
the inception of the official classification, 
and gave further testimony to justify the 
spread in the classification of bulk meats 
and packed meats. 


What New York Packers Want. 

The Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic 
Association, which is composed of thirty- 
three independent slaughterers and pack- 
ers in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Newark, North Bergen and Jamaica, L. I., 
take the stand in this case that they do 
not want any disturbance made in the 
present spread in rates; but if, after the 

(Continued on page 48.) 


TRADE GLEANINGS. 
The city of Baton Rouge, La., has voted 
$45,000 bonds for an abattoir. 
Denmark Fertilizer Manufacturing Co., 
Denmark, S. C., will erect a fertilizer plant. 
The Louis Schneider packing plant, First 
St., Fulton, W. Va., was damaged by fire 
recently to the extent of $5,000. 


The Canadian Packing Co., 2 Bathurst 
St., Toronto, Can., are planning extensive 
improvements to their plant. 

It is reported Kingan & Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., contemplate the erection of a 
$250,000 branch plant at Atlanta, Ga. 


Plans are being formulated for the erec- 
tion of a cold storage plant on the site of 
the old Zeeland brick factory, Zeeland, 
Mich. 


Merchants Fertilizer & Phosphate Co. of 
Charleston, S. C., have acquired the plant 
of the Seminole Co., Dunn, N. C., which 
they will remodel and operate. 


Logan-Robinson Fertilizer Co. has been 
organized at Charleston, S. C. John W. 
Robinson, president; W. Hapton Logan, 
vice-president and treasurer. 

With a view of erecting a large packing 
plant at or near Los Angeles, the Southern 
California Meat Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
with a capitalization of $1,000,000, has just 
been organized. 

A receiver has been appointed for Wm. 
H. Zoller, Inc., beef and pork packers of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Elliott Frederick has been 
appointed receiver, but no further state- 
ment has been made. 
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SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO., H 


} , Pittsburgh: 1224 Fulton Bldg. 
Philadelphia: 1309 Widener Bldg. Cléveland: 624 Penton Bldg. 


WENSON 


(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 


Chicago: 945 Monadnock BIk. 
Detroit: 3000 Grand River Ave. 


EVAPORATORS for 
Animal Products 


Most of the evaporators installed in pack- 
ing houses, glue works, rendering plants and 
soap factories are Swenson’s. 
ders are evidence of the fine results obtained 
from Swenson units for concentrating all 
kinds of animal product liquors. 

We build various types for any capacity. 
Send for Bulletin E-122. 


ARVEY, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


Birmingham: 1702 Jefferson Co. Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco: 624 Sacramento St. 


Repeat or- 
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Keeping Up with the Times 

The Chicago Board of Trade recently 
took a highly important step that once 
more brought its provision trading up to 
date and in keeping with the actual needs 
of commerce. By starting trading in dry 
salt bellies the quotations of the Board of 
Trade are now of real significance and not 
merely a form of no real use. 

Years ago mess pork, lard and ribs were 
largely consumed and because of the great 
quantites produced and sold throughout 
the country, packers were able to hedge 
in these commodities with safety. But 
with the change that has taken place in 
the tastes of the public, meats in other 
forms have supplanted mess pork. It is 
now obsolete for all practical purposes. 

The same thing happened to ribs a little 
later than to mess pork. Gradually other 
cuts were made out of the sides and ribs 
were displaced. 
gone so far that there is no longer a 
safe hedging market in ribs. 

With the gradual decline of mess pork 


Lately this change has 
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and ribs, however, there has gone a steady 
increase in the amount of trading in dry 
salt bellies. These now compose the major 
part of the manufacture and trade in side 
meats. Therefore the Board of Trade in 
making the ch=nge in the rules which in- 
augurates trading in dry salt bellies, is 
recognizing a change that has 
taken place in trade usage. 


merely 


This change has been going on for some 
time, but it is now seen to be permanent 
and it is wise to make the trading rules 
of the Chicago Board of Trade conform 
to trade usage. In that way it can pro- 
vide any up-to-date market in those pro- 
visions that are of widest use at any par- 
ticular time. Such action is of benefit to 
all elements in the meat industry, pro- 
ducer, packer, wholesaler, retailer and con- 
sumer. For it continues in the right direc- 
tion a price stabilizing influence which the 
trade needs at all times. 


a ae 


Meat Rates Versus Wheat Rates 

There has been a suggestion made re- 
cently that the railroads of the United 
States reduce freight rates on wheat. This 
has been urged as a way to get out of 
the situation in which wheat finds itself. 
But while realizing that the recent slump 
in wheat was an important matter requir- 
ing some action, the meat industry cannot 
see why wheat should be singled out to 
receive reduction in rates. Freight rates 
do not represent the whole trouble by a 
long shot. 

If you make a reduction in rates on 
wheat, why not, as suggested by John Clay, 
make a reduction on cattle, cantaloupes 
and packing-house products? “If the wheat 
grower is to be given a tonic when his 
product is only about one-sixth of the 
total value of farm crops, why not these 
others which are greater in dollars and 
cents? 

There is 
grower that the livestock producer and 


one remedy for the wheat 


the packer have not. That is, the chance 
to quit at any time. And it is a remedy 
that is being used. 

But the packer has to keep going year 
in, year out. He has to absorb the never 
ceasing flow of livestock. 

Before making any reduction in freight 
rates on one product there ought to be a 
careful study made. 
such as recommended is often a subsidy 


Reduction in rates 


which may help for a time, but is not 
really in the best interests of the one prod- 
uct benefited. It is asking for favors. 

There should be a study made of all 
products, including livestock and meat 
products so that a reasoned and reason- 
able result might be reached which would 
be of use to all. 


What They Think of It 

The Convention Number of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, reporting the 
annual doings of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, has long been famous as 
a “year book” of the industry. Increasing 
values in Institute programs have made 
the succeeding numbers more and more 
interesting and profitable reading. 

The congratulations of a veteran of the 
industry, expressed in his letter on 
another page, indicate the prevalent atti- 
tude toward the trade organization and 
the trade organ. Such expressions repay 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER in large 
measure for its effort to make the Packers’ 
Convention Number worthy the Institute 
and the industry. In this effort THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S advertisers de- 
serve their share of the credit. 

One of the most valued letters is that 
received from the active secretary of a 
retail meat dealers organization, whose 
interest and appreciation is indicated in 
the following message: 


“Congratulations to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for its elaborate Conven- 
tion Number. The packing industry should 
feel proud of such an organ.” 


A packer up in Canada wrote: 


“Your Convention Number has just ar- 
rived, and we wish to compliment you on 
the very complete report and the manner 
in which it is presented.” 


An executive of a big packing concern 
says: 

“IT want to congratulate you on the qual- 
ity of the Convention Number. It certainly 
is more than up to standard; it sets a new 
one.” 


Another Chicago executive says: 


“IT received the Convention Number of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER at home 
and read it through carefully. I must say 
you gave a wonderful account of the do- 
ings, and it is surprising that so much 
data could have been collected and so 
correctly reported in such a short time. 
I want to congratulate you on what is un- 
doubtedly the most perfect convention edi- 
tion ever issued by your journal.” 


These are only a few of the messages 
received. THE NATIONAL  PROVI- 
SIONER expresses the hope that the 1923 
Convention Number was as carefully read 
by all its packer subscribers as by these. 
There was an immense amount of valu- 
able information in its 220 pages, and it 
would be a pity to have any of it wasted. 

Progress in the meat industry has been 
held back by two classes of men—those 
who “don’t need to read,” and those who 
It is to be 
hoped that the former are learning their 
mistake, and that the latter are joining 
the Institute classes or the ‘Packers’ 
Home Guard.” (If you don’t know what 
that is, ask the Editor!) 

It was impossible to supply the demand 
for extra copies of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER’S Convention Number. Next 
year be sure you are on the list! 


“don’t have time to read.” 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and matter on these pages may not be reprinted except by permission.) 


Smoking Frankfurt Sausage 


A sausage manufacturer asked for in- 
formation on various methods of smoking 
frankfurts. 


It developed that he was holding some 
of his frankfurts in the cooler over night 
before smoking, and was sending the rest 
to the smokehouse direct from the stuffer. 


It is not good practice to do this, as it 
does not give a uniform product. 

The way sausage material is cured has a 
lot to do with the color of the product, not 
to mention its keeping qualities. In fact, 
wrong methods of curing sausage meat are 
the commonest cause of sausage troubles 
of all kinds. 


The following correspondence’ gives 
some valuable information on frankfurts. 
One subscriber asked: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Would you be kind enough to give us 
a little information on the different ways 
and means of smoking frankfurts? What 
temperature do you recommend, and how 
long a time do you suggest? 

Smoke House Drafts.—This point has 
been made very clear in various articles 
in previous issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. We may emphasize the 
fact again that there are no two smoke- 
houses that work exactly alike. A very 
close study of smoke-house drafts should 
be made. 


Curing Sausage Material.—To begin 
with, possibly you are not properly cur- 
ing the sausage material. This will have 
a great effect on the color of the product. 
We would like to know what cure you are 
using, etc. 

After the product is stuffed in the con- 
tainer it is a very good practice to de- 
liver to the cooler at a temperature of 36 
degrees to 40 degrees, and carry over 
night. This allows the meat to cure and 
set in the casings, or bind, and the cas- 
ings to dry off. 

The following morning remove the prod- 
uct from the cooler and allow to remain 
in natural temperatures for two or three 
hours. 


Smoke House Methods.—Then deliver 
to smoke-house and carefully spread in 
smoke-house so that the product does not 
touch. Smoke with either dry hardwood 
or hardwood sawdust and gas. Hang 
product in smoke-house at temperature 
of 115 degrees to 120 degrees for about 
30 minutes, or until casings are thoroughly 
dry. Then gradually raise temperature 
of smoke-house to 160 degrees for about 
1% hours, or until the proper color is ob- 
tained. 


Give us your cure, etc., and we will be 
glad to reply further. 

To this the inquirer replied: 

“You have asked about our cure for 
frankfurts. We put our beef through a 
coarse plate, using 3 pounds of salt, 2 
ounces of saltpetre and 8 ounces of sugar 
to a pound of meat; pack in tierces, cov- 
ering tierce with about one half gallon 
of plain 70 degrees pickle. We hold the 


meat this way for four or five days, then 
grind fine and put in container. Are 
smoked about the same as you have sug- 
gested. On a portion of our frankfurts 
we hold in the cooler over night, but on 
the balance we smoke right from the stuf- 
fing machines.” 


A Milder Cure Suggested. 

Noting the methods followed by this 
sausage-maker, the following curing for- 
mula is suggested: 

For 180 lbs. of meat use 5 lbs. salt, 1 
lb. sugar, 6 oz. nitrate of soda or salt- 
petre, 1 gal. No. 2 ham pickle (50° 
strength). 

This will give a milder cure. But the 
cure he is now using should not give him 
any great trouble with regard to color 
in the smoke-house, providing the meat 
is kept at the proper temperature in cure 
of 36° to 40°. The cooler temperatures 
may be too low, and meat is not absorb- 
ing the cure. 


Wrong Method of Handling. 


It is noted that a portion of the frank- 
furts are held in the cooler overnight, 
and the balance smoked right from the 
stuffing machine. It is suggested that this 
practice be stopped, as a uniform product 
cannot be obtained by handling in this 
manner. 

The meat that is held in the cooler will 
give a more uniform and lasting color, 
and after the product is cooked and 
chilled under an overhead spray of cold 
water, or in a tub of ice water for a few 
minutes, then allow to hang in natural 
temperatures for a few hours before de- 
livering to storage cooler. The tempera- 
ture cf the storage cooler for finished 
product should be 45° to 50°. 


“2. 


SIMPLE FACTS ABOUT COAL. 
(Continued from page 21.) 








Actual Characteristics of Coal. 
When we know the analysis of coal, 
we still know practically nothing regard- 
ing its actual characteristics. We do not 
know whether the coal will store well, 
whether it will coke, whether it is free- 





Mould in Sausage 


Do you have trouble with the 
color of your sausage? 

Does it show green rings or 

' gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is caused 
by poor materials or careless 
handling. Mould ON sausage is 
a surface condition and can be 
prevented by proper handling. 

Write to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, for directions 
for preventing mould in sausage. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for the re- 
print on “Discoloration in Sau- 
sage.” 











burning, whether it will clinker, whether it 
will burn quickly, and many other practical 
considerations that should be known, are 
not shown by the analysis. 

These things must be known by actual 
contact and experience with the coal. For 
instance, clinkering. 

Clinker is fused ash, melted ash. Ash 
melts when it reaches a high temperature. 
The ash of some coal melts as low as 1,900 
degrees; still other ash requires 2,800 
degrees to melt it. 

Coals whose ash melt below 2,300 de- 
grees are called high-fusion ash coals, or 
non-clinkering. This is because almost 
any furnace can be made to reach 2,300 
degrees, and clinker can be formed. 

Of course, bad clinker may be avoided 
with careful firing, but with the low-fusion 
ash coals the firing has to be extremely 
careful to prevent clinker—and you know 
what the average fireman will be day in 
and day out! 

Clinker is not so serious if there is not 
a large quantity of it. The quantity will 
vary just as the per cent of ash or dirt in 
the coal varies. Ten per cent of ash means 
10 per cent of clinker; 20 per cent of ash 
means 20 per cent of clinker. 

Southern Gem coal (using this as an 
example for the sake of illustration) comes 
from the best seam in the state of Illinois, 
as regards non-clinkering. It comes from 
the cleanest part of the seam. There is, 
therefore, very little ash in Southern Gem 
coal. And the ash melts at a pretty high 
temperature, therefore Southern Gem coal 
is termed a low-ash, non-clinkering coal. 
This makes Southern Gem coal very de- 
sirable on all types of grates, where the 
fuel bed is agitated, as this agitation 
brings the ash up into the hot part of the 
fire, then the ash melts and makes clinker. 


Coal That Will Not Clinker. 

This covers all hand fires, inclined stok- 
ers and underfeed stokers. Southern Gem 
coal is of course desirable on all stokers, 
but is almost demanded by these .types. 

All of those plants that are pushed hard 
for steam also need coal such as this 
Southern Gem coal, because there is little 
ash to retard combustion by plugging up 
the grates. And not only can proper quan- 
tities of coal be burned, but due to the 
high grade of the coal, the heat liberated 
and the steam generated are far in ex- 
cess of anything obtainable from the av- 
erage run of Western coals. Many plants 
have avoided the investment for additional 
boilers by using this grade of coal. 

Also, coal like this Southern Gem stores 
wonderfully well, which fact is one of the 
best insurance policies that can be placed 
on a coal pile. Fires in coal piles are 
expensive, but deterioration of coal in 
storage is also expensive. 

Storing coal at best is a risk. Some cases 
have been known of poor coal stored with- 
out fire, but such coal always deteriorates. 
The best rule to follow is to use every 
precaution, starting off with the bust coal 
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REFRIGERATION ECONOMY. 


There are many more factors that have 
an influence on the economy of a refriger- 
ating plant than in the case of a steam 
power plant. Unfortunately, many engi- 
neers do not understand the theory of re- 
trigeration as well as they do that of the 
steam engine, and it is not surprising that 
operating results are often disappointing. 
This can be improved upon by a close at- 
tention to the important details of opera- 
tion. 

The suction pressure caused in the coils 
has a decided influence on the cost of 
refrigeration. As a general rule the suc- 
tion pressure should be carried as high as 
possible. By reference to an ammonia 
table it will be found that each pressure 
has a corresponding pressure at which 
the ammonia will boil. 


As an example, if the suction pressure 
is 20 lb. gauge (35 lb. absolute) the boiling 
temperature will be 6°. This, then, is the 
temperature of the ammonia in the coil 
when under a pressure of 20 lb. 

Since the reason the ammonia boils is 
the absorption of heat coming through the 
pipe wall from the cold storage room or 
brine tank, there must be a higher tem- 
perature in the room or tank than in the 
coil or no heat would flow. A difference 
of 12° is fair, so that a 19° to 20° cold 
storage room temperature will be about 
correct with a 20 lb. coil pressure. This 
is the room temperature close to the coil; 
the room temperature at some distance 
from the coils may be in the neighborhood 
of 25° to 30°. 


Cause of Low Suction Pressure. 

Now, in many plants where the cold 
storage temperature is held at 20° F., the 
coil pressure must be carried much below 
20 lb. The important point is for the 
engineer to discover the reason for the 
discrepancy. A low suction pressure may 
be caused by lack of coil surface, ice 
on the coils, oil and scale in the coil, or 
too small an amount of liquid ammonia 
going through the expansion cock. 

Taking up these suggested causes in 
turn, only a certain amount of heat can 
pass through each square foot of coil sur- 
face per hour per degree of difference 
between the outside and the inside tem- 
perature. If there is not enough surface. 
which means an ample number of coils, 
the amount of heat passing through the 
coil wall to the ammonia is not equal to 
the heat seeping into the room from the 
outside. 

To cause the two heat flows to be equal, 
the heat flow to the coils must be raised 
by increasing the difference in the ammo- 
nia and room temperatures, for the coil 
surface area is fixed, as is also the co- 
efficient of heat transfer per square foot 
per degree of temperature difference. The 
choice lies between allowing the room 
temperature to rise until the heat flows are 
balanced or to lower the temperature of 
the boiling ammonia in the coils. 

If the latter is done, the suction pressure 
must be lowered. As has been indicated, 
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Smoking Bacon and Hams 


Many inquiries have been re- 
ceived by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER on the subject 
of smoking methods for cured 
meats. In the issue of August 
18 full directions for soaking 
and smoking S. P. meats were 
published, together with a sum- 
mer smoking schedule for all 
products, giving hours in smoke 
and approximate shrinkage. A 
table of practice in wrapping 
meats also was given. 

If you did not see this article 
—if not, why not?—write to 
THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg, Chi- 
cago, and get a copy of it. 














Casings handled on my Sales 
and Service combination 
bring maximum profits. 


This service includes expert ad« 
vice on manufacturing methods. 


Leading Packers are satisfied clients 
Write for particulars 


ROY L. NEELY 


Broker of Casings Exclusively 
602 Webster Bldg. Chicago, IIl- 
Cable address ‘‘ROLESNELY”’ 











low pressures are expensive, consequent- 
ly more coils should be installed in order 
to increase the absorbing surface. 


The second and very common cause of 
low suction pressure is heavy ice or frost 
on the outside surface of the coils. Air 
can carry a certain amount of water vapor 
depending upon the temperature. As the 
cold storage doors open and close, warm 
air from outside enters, and as the air 
grows cold, it can carry but a small amount 
of water vapor, and the rest settles on 
the coils as frost or ice. 


Cold storage products, such as meat, 
likewise give off a considerable amount 
of moisture which congeals on the pipe. 
This frost increases the thickness of sub- 
stance through which the heat must flow 
to reach the ammonia, and to maintain the 
same rate of heat flow the temperature dif- 
ference must be increased. 

This is done by lowering the suction 
pressure. The engineer will understand 
how this lowering is brought about. Usu- 
ally, the room temperature is noticed to 
be rising, and to bring it down to normal 
the compressor is speeded up. Since a 
greater volume of ammonia gas is being 
drawn out of the coils than the ammonia is 
evaporating, the coil pressure drops. 


Effect of Oil Deposits. 


Where oil in any great amount is fed 
to the compressor, unless an efficient oil 
separator be installed in the discharge line, 
the oil will carry over into the coils. 
Even with the best of traps, a part of most 
ice machine oil will vaporize under the 
ordinary compressor discharge tempera- 
ture. No separator can take this oil gas 
out of the ammonia gas, and it passes to 
the condenser, where it liquefies and flows 
along with the ammonia to the coils. Be- 
ing in the form of an emulsion, it settles 
on the inside surface of the coils in a 
sticky mass. 

This film has a high resistance to heat 
flow, and so to keep the room temperature 
low enough the suction pressure must be 
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pulled down. To correct this defect the 
coils should be blown out at the first oppor- 
tunity. Steam is the best means of remov- 
ing the oil. 

Still another cause of low suction pres- 
sure is too small a flow of liquid ammonia 
through the expansion cock into the coils. 
If the flow of ammonia be small, it will 
flash into vapor as soon as it enters the 
coil. As the vapor passes through the long 
coil to the compressor, it becomes super- 
heated; that is, it absorbs heat, and its 
temperature rises about the boiling tem- 
perature. 

Since a pound of ammonia vapor will 
absorb only about one-half a heat unit per 
degree rise in temperature, it is plain that 
even though it reaches 20°, the same as 
the room temperature, the superheated 
vapor can take up but 10 B.T.U. per pound, 
whereas in boiling each pound took up 
around 480 B.T.U. 

The room temperature will rise unless 
the suction pressure be pulled down 
enough to allow the ammonia when super- 
heated to take away as much heat as is 
entering the room from the outside. This 
usually is an impossible feat. Opening the 
expansion cock and so increasing the flow, 
permits more or all of the coil to be filled 
with ammonia, and since more ammonia is 
boiling, more heat is absorbed and the 
pressure may be allowed to rise to its 
correct value. 

High Condenser Pressures. 

Not only does a low suction pressure 
cause inefficient operation, but a high con- 
denser pressure has the same detrimental 
effect. It increases the horsepower re- 
quirements of the compressor and causes 
the compressors to run much hotter, caus- 
ing the packing to wear rapidly and also 
causing more of the lubricating oil to 
leave the compressor in a vaporous con- 
dition. 

With the ammonia vapor coming to the 
compressor in a dry condition, for every 
given condition of suction pressure and of 
discharge pressure there is a discharge 
temperattre that is obtained under ideal 
conditions. By ideal conditions is meant 
a state of affairs where no heat is added 
to or abstracted from the gas during com- 
pression save the heat of the work of com- 
pression. This ideal temperature for 
different suction and discharge gauge 
pressures may be found from a heat dia- 
gram; see Power, September 26, 1922. 

As an example, with a suction pressure 
of 20 lb. gauge and a discharge pressure 
of 150 lb. gauge the suction temperature 
is 6° and the ideal discharge temperature 
is 205° F. The engineer can determine 
how near he is approaching this ideal con- 
dition by using a thermometer on the dis- 
charge line. 

Even though the ideal temperature is 
reached, it should not be taken as proof 
that the plant’s operation is good. The 
discharge pressure is directly dependent 
upon the condensing temperature in the 
condenser. As an example, if the water 
temperature is 70° the temperature of the 
ammonia should be about 82°. Referring 
to the ammonia tables, this will be found 
to correspond to a pressure of 160 1b. abso- 
lute, or 145 lb. gauge. The discharge pres- 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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Do You Want to Know a Big Packer’s 
Sausage Flour Requirements? 


Write and we will send particulars of the 


tests we must meet to supply one of the big- 


gest and best sausage departments. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


(Formerly Andrews Milling 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Co.) 
Mill—38th and Wall Sts. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL 


stocks have declined seasonably. 


COLD STORAGE STOCKS COMPARED. 


The actua! figures of cold storage stocks 
of pork and lard in the United States at 
the beginning of each month, 1916-1922, 
000’s omitted, on which THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER’S chart is based, are as 
follows: , 


1923. 
(At the first of each month.) 
Frozen 8.P. D.S. Total 
pork, pork, pork, Lard, stocks, 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 


0008 000s 000s 000s 000s 
“Se omitted.omitted. omitted.omitted. 





































January 2,214 276,053 119,045 47,705 615,017 
February "120! 196 412,807 155,922 56,256 745,191 
> cbsasen 152,003 459,576 177,376 57,177 837,132 
April 188,370 467,470 206,594 66,578 928,952 
ees: 212,164 494,941 226,736 84,495 1,018,836 
June 210,503 482,088 213,905 84,671 991,167 
July ..217,024 472,805 217,269 123,673 1,040,776 
August .194,441 449,441 221,396 141,279 1,006,557 
September ..148,683 411,761 191,462 115,824 867.730 
October .... 98,571 366,127 147,586 66,159 618,443 
1922. 
Frozen 8.P. D.S. Total 
-_ pork, pork, Lard, stocks, 
January J 520 252,062 108,880 46,714 457,176 
February .... 282,070 128,067 ©),555 542,403 
Tn a sesece 320,796 139,358 61,258 606,548 
Sr 233 346,815 144,772 85,445 675,265 
May .........103,966 347,552 142,018 95,882 689,418 
re. Sesesene 114,149 363,229 157,468 123,670 758,516 
Pere 128,577 392.854 186,215 154,826 862,472 
BEE sntons 117,821 386,785 179,940 143,521 828,067 
September . 84,119 368,833 166,331 118,272 727,256 
October ...... 54,122 312,164 123,238 75,156 565,156 
November .... 31,277 278,159 85, — 36,727 421,904 
December - 34,347 301,388 82,55 32,455 450,741 
1921, 
Frozen Ss. P D.S Total 
pork pork 
January .. 93,999 2 > 144,997 
February 150,594 3 202,909 
March . - 208,889 ¢ 351,893 
April 219,964 367 255,390 
May -.201,247 3 7 247,239 
June ..194,.509 36 240,152 180,620 
July 182,799 ¢ 249,804 205,878 1,005, 400 
August 150,048 32% 231,264 194,9) 915 691 
September 103.722 202,802 t ° 
October 64,188 149,493 3,823 
November b8.430 212 108.401 49,003 408, m2 
December 37 326 22 96,545 41,911 396,397 
j Total 
, stocks 
Janua 660,252 
February 873 
Marcel 5 1, 
April 31 
May ; 9 1, 
June 420.782 1 
July 2,719 408,681 ; g. 
August 161.804 3SY.806 SS1 028 a 
September 129.197 361,381 316.433 ¢ 
October 87 592 5.460 233.389 
November 67.148 254,838 150,812 
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1919. 
(At the first of each month.) 
Frozen S.P. D.S. Total 
pork, pork, pork, Lard, stocks, 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 


000s 000s 000s 000s 000s 
omitted.omitted. omitted. omitted.omitted. 


January ..... 61,529 302.763 359,254 104,274 827,830 
February ....104,708 392,260 471.747 138,353 1,107,068 
March .......128,897 435,197 435,661 125,410 1,125,165 
BONE scccoces 142,189 431,714 430,205 112,469 1,116,577 


May .......-.139,205 434,671 425,411 112,409 1,111,696 
June .........144,212 440,989 402,652 83,096 1, ‘070, 949 


Jaly ..vccsece 155,263 422,387 381,736 92,132 1,051,518 
ee 131,137 384,764 366,547 100,478 982,926 
September . 90,510 341,724 338,270 87,947 858,451 


October ...... 61,417 297,702 332,786 76,456 f 
November ... 47,271 239,719 281.930 66,036 634,956 
December .... 44,864 296, 893 242,224 49,147 563,128 











1918, 
(At the first of each month.) 
Frozen S.P. D.S. Total 
pork, pork, pork, Lard, stocks, 
January ..... 41,663 269,003 252,934 539 618,139 
February .... 61,659 322,004 341,422 784,395 
a 104,630 369,014 402,734 941,733 
Ra 116,548 402,378 448,114 1,056,894 
BORG 9c ocscces 117,786 406,191 471,809 1,099,159 
June .. .. 118,601 397,486 493,795 1,116,076 
a ses evcaks 117,976 372,347 402,549 1,000,743 
Amgent ..... 108,220 365,941 370,203 ‘946, 775 
September ... 71,385 315,517 333,472 5,042 
October ...... 46,593 249,827 283,572 
November ... 36,968 231,136 247,194 
December .... 34,750 242,976 283,002 81, 676 
1917. 
(At the first of each month.) 
Frozen 8. P. D. S. Total 
pork, pork, pork, Lard, stocks, 
January ..... #564 307,478 200,998 80,977 640,017 
February .... 66,062 348,269 228,424 86,208 728,963 
March ....... 63,252 378,847 259,059 88,460 aes 
BOTT coves .. 64,996 362,931 234,396 65,779 27 2 
DN  wscenutes> 74,728 281,236 219,819 61,64¢ 6: 37,423 
DUNO ncvsosoes 77,534 403,185 213,802 72, 766,886 
July ......... 91,562 412,810 224,813 95, 824,382 
August ...... 96,648 403,704 231,905 112/24¢ 844,506 
September . 72.286 328,943 195,678 102,172 699,079 
October ...... 39,767 252,152 143,319 69,929 505,167 
November .... 25,347 192,884 110,652 37,095 365,978 
December .... 23,504 204,907 150,882 44,367 423,660 
1916, 
(At the first of each month.) 
Frozen S. P. D. 8. Total 
= pork, pork, Lard, stocks, 
January . 44,194 230,881 145,661 63,504 484,040 
February . 63,376 298,939 194,053 92,342 648,710 
EE ccrececss 8 604 350,750 226,910 111,897 778,161 
April 88,344 351,051 206,702 97,237 743,335 





May .- 77,812 337,464 202,392 108,731 726,399 
June .. * 831195 326,183 206,008 85,113 700,499 
nr s6eses ¥% ¥ 300 202,088 87,127 731.086 
August ease 50.670 205,251 95,991 737,657 
September 303, 399 183,194 82,028 632,041 
October ...... Z 251,004 140,908 71,570 502,333 





November . 28 209,061 118,958 56,929 408.936 
December $2,015 251,519 142,858 58,950 485,342 
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LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 
The stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on October 1, 1923, with compari- 
sons for last mcnth and last year are as 
under: 
Sept. 30, Aug. 31, Sept. 30, 
‘ 1923. 1923. 1922. 
Bacon, boxes ..... 12,089 9,682 6,169 
Hams, boxes ...... 6,288 5,209 8,170 
Shoulders, boxes... 3,532 2,096 911 
Lard, tes., P. S. W. 2,155 1,666 2,549 
Lard refined, tons. 2,845 2,963 2,668 
Imports into Liverpool for the month of 
September follow: 
Bacon and shoulders, 36,132 boxes. 
Hams, 1,602 boxes, : 
Lard, 53,567 cwts. 
The approximate weekly consumption ex- 
Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

boxes. boxes. tons. 
September ........ 7,537 3,487 ~° 635 
Ameust ....... ones sO eoy 4,822 787 
DME ec arass Sune 7,266 5,552 764 
MRR oo erase 7,196 4,119 754 





MEAT STOCKS AT FOUR CENTERS. 

Stocks of meat in cold storage ware- 
houses and meat packing establishments 
in the United States on October 1, 1923, 
are reported in pounds (’000s omitted) by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural economics 
as follows 


Chicago. Boston, New York. Phila 
Beef, frozen........11,081 S54 2,903 420 





seef, in cure... : ee 242 1,158 405 
teef, cured...... . 617 442 1,255 170 
Pork, frozen. . 3 4,698 4,601 1,704 
Pork, D. 8. 1,422 541 279 
Pork, D. 8., ; 352 1,110 174 
Pork, pickled in cure.46,407 7,713 2,337 
Pork, pickled, cured .39, 14 4,708 1,778 
Lamb and mut., froz. 319 72 
Meats, miscel.* 17,77 1,993 411 
PY eee 1,017 507 
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WANTED: A PORK PACKING EXPERT. 

Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men been avall- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try a 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and see what quick results you 
get. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except iard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the bhundredweight. 


Prices Steady—Hog Movement Large— 
Distribution Heavy—Exports Fair. 
Price movement for the past week has 

not been distinct, either in hogs or pro- 

duct. Hogs have held fairly steady, while 
product has moved rather narrowly and 
well up towards the recent high point. 

The movement of hogs at interior points 
continues very liberal, and there is also a 
liberal movement of livestock. The mar- 
ketings of livestock at twenty points so 
tar this year have been 54,872,000 of cattle, 
hogs and sheep, an increase of 8,382,000 
over last year. Hog receipts at Chicago 
were heavier the past week, and above the 
ten-year average. This enormous move- 
ment of. livestock, and particularly the 
enormous movement of hogs, does not ap- 
pear to be particularly burdensome to the 
market, as the distribution is on such an 
enormous scale. 


Increased Meat Consumption. 


The Government figures of production of 
beef products, hog products and mutton 
for eight months this year show an im- 
portant increase in exports of products 
over last year, but on the other hand an 
enormous increase in domestic use. The 
gain in eight months has been at the rate 
of 146,000,000 lbs. a month, or about 1,750,- 
000,000 lbs. a year, which is approximately 
the product of 10,000,000 hogs. 

This increase has been almost entirely 
in meats, as the increase in consumption 
of lard has been less than 100,000,000 Ibs. 
for the same time. But for the enormous 
exports of lard this year, the position of 
the lard market would have been quite a 
serious one. In eight months the lard ex- 
ports have increased 208,000,000 lbs. com- 
pared with a year ago. 

The Government report of production of 
animal products for 8 months, January 1 
to August 31 this year and last year fol- 
low: 





1922. 1923. 

BEEF: Pounds. Pounds. 
Stocks, Jan. 84,800,000 = 116,200,000 
ASA 16,500,000 9,900,000 
Production ,171, 600,000 3,330,600,000 
Total supply ,278,900,000 3,456,700,000 
MRMIENN os nias aso ass. 0080'S: 128,500,000 = 119,200,000 
i ere rr 48,300,000 46,700,000 
1 i ee rk re rer 176,800,000 = 165,900,000 


Balance, domestic use... .5, 
"ORK PRODUCTS: 
Stocks Jan. 1........ 


096, 100,000 3,290,800, 000 


462,600,000 619,300,000 


SE eh da ew ae pho eee 500,000 700,000 
oe inet 4,825,900,000 6,095,100,000 
eu. ere 5, 288,000,000 6,715, 100,000 
a Serre ... 967,700,000 1,318,900,000 
ee, TRS Rivsac es scans 739,400,000 — 867,700,000 
WN, Aniso4eis 5 s.9104.0 40'68%.8 1,701, 100,000 2,186,600,000 
Balance, domestic use. ..3,581,900,000 4,528,500,000 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION: 
Beef oo... c ccc eee ee eee ee 1,006, 100,000 3,290,800,000 
Ore : 3,581,900,000 4,528,500,000 
Te eis 274,000,000 300,000,000 


Grand total 6,951,900, 000 £,119, 400,000 


Lard Consumption Figures. 

A similar comparison applied to lard 
shows the increase in domestic consump- 
tion of lard, although the total distribution 
each month is surprisingly moderate in 
view of the enormous production. The fig- 
ures follow: 


1922. 19238. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Stocks dam. 3... <0 47,541,000 48,808,000 





Production, 8 "1,088'821,000 1,326,943,000 





Total GUpply ....... - 1,086, aoe 1,375,751,000 
oso ev Kreaninrere eee 511,723,000 719,938,000 
Pe Se ee re 119.7 755,000 115,824,000 


Total exports and_ stocks, 
A ES ar ice eer 
Balance domestic use....... 


631,478,000 835,762,000 
454,884,000 539,989,000 


The apparent consumption per month 
this year has been 67,500,000 lbs., against 
56,600,000 lbs. per month last year. The 
consumption this year is the equivalent 
of about 169,000 bbls. of 400 lbs. per month. 
This makes a very favorable comparison 
with the cottonseed oil distribution and 
with the consumption of cottonseed oil, 
shows the enormous use of fats in this 
country. The exports of lard were 180,- 
000,000 lbs. more than the domestic con- 
sumption for the 8 months. The exports 
were at the monthly rate of 180,000 bbls. 
of 400 lbs. 

Quite a little attention was given to the 
Government report of pastures and live- 
stock condition. The report says that the 
past season has been unusually favorable 
for ranges and pastures throughout most 
of the range country. The condition stead- 
ily improved in contrast with last year, 
when the drouth was so serious. Condi- 
tion of fall pastures is given at 87, against 
76 a year ago, and ranges 94 against 78. 
Cattle reflect the excellent condition of 
the ranges, with a general condition of 93 
against 87 last year, and sheep show a 
condition of 97 against 94 last year. 


Stocks of Products. 

The Government report of stocks of 
product oh hand as of October 1 showed 
continued large distribution and no de- 
pressing accumulation on the market. The 
comparative figures follow (000 omitted): 





Short Form Hog Test 


Knowing what your hogs cost 
you alive, are you able to tell 
each day your cutting profit or 
loss per hog or per cwt.? 

In a recent issue THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER 
printed a “short form hog test,” 
giving the percentage yields of 
all cuts and offal for 200 Ib., 
250 Ib. and 300 Ib. hogs, with 
computations for losses, credits 
and expenses, so that the net 
profit or loss per hog or per cwt. 
might be figured almost at a 
glance. 

This test, in table form, has 
been reprinted on heavier pa- 
per, and is available to subscrib- 
ers upon application to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Copies will be supplied only as 
long as they last. 
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Oct. 1, 

Sept. 1, 5-year Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 

1923. avg. 1922. 1923. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Beef, frozen ......... 24,625 99,616 34,611 27,606 
A. ara 11,954 24,024 7,329 11,468 
Beef, in process of cure 9,482 ...... 11,632 8,827 
POPk, BTONGD sé o<.00%0 8,753 61,416 46,786 98,571 
Pork, dry salt cured. 1106.5 536 224,501 56,827 74,897 
Pork, pickled cured....158,429 282,752 1% 26,085 141,794 
Lamb and mutton, froz. 1,785 9.677 3,473 1,721 
Meats, miscellaneous... 65.928 72, O15 49.047 61,370 
ME Sectwew gas o6ee<ira 115,860 87,313 75,338 66,159 


The Chicago stocks of products for the 
mid-month showed another important de- 
crease in lard, and the figures for all 
stocks show the very persistently heavy 
shipments of products. Figures follow: 







Mid-Oct., End Sept., ~— > %; 
1923. 1923. 
Pork, contract, bbls... 2,483 739 
Berd. ‘new, 208... 7.... SUCRE... 62-20. 2,037,880 
Lard, old, 34,011,984 15,906,796 
Lard, other, Ibs...... 3.080.899 2,876,681 
Lard, total, Ibs.......2! : 3s 3 37,092,883 20,821,357 
Short ribs, Ibs........ 1.248; 359 2,121,951 477,653 


PORK.—The market continued firm with 
distribution enormous, as indicated by an 
analysis elsewhere in this number. At 
New York mess was quoted at $25.50@ 
26.00; family, $30.00@33.00; short clears, 
$25.00@32.00. At Chicago mess was quota- 
ble at $22.00. 

LARD.—Demand continues good, with 
stocks decreasing steadily, notwithstand- 
ing enormous hog marketing. At New 
York prime western was 13.20@13.30; mid- 
dle western, 13.05@13.15c; New York City, 
13c; refined to the continent, 14%c; South 
American, 15c; Brazil, kegs, 16c, and com- 
pound, 13144@13%c. At Chicago regular 
lard in round lots was quoted .20 over Oc- 
tober, leaf lard .021%4 over October, and 
loose lard .05 over October. 

BEEF.—Demand was good and the mar- 
ket firm with mess at New York $15.00@ 
16.00; packet, $17.00@18.00; family, $19.00 
@20.00, and extra India mess, $30.00@ 
32.00; No. 1 canned corn beef, $4.00, and 
sweet pickled tongues $55.00@65.00 nom- 
inal, per bbl. 


-—@e- -_- 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic 
ports for the week ending Oct. 15, 1923, 


parisons: 
PORK, 


and Gulf 
with com 


BBLS 

From 
1, 1922, 

to Oct 

13,192 


Week Week Nov. 
ending Oct. ending Oct. 
13, 1923. 14, 1922. 











United Kingdom.... “e. ‘Ssaecaa 
COMEIBOEE  o éinaeaae 1,000 1,095 26,155 
Bo; OGG Cemt, AMGP  coccess ceecuas 490 
TOU Recs) ceeeees | tenbawad 17,964 
| 3 ee den , S70 
Other countries.....  ....... +<awreene 290 
TORRE” va s0sex P 1,075 1,005 51.052 

BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... . 14,497,450 7,030. 552,348,104 
oa eer ee 4,351,000 227,779,850 
So. and Cent. Amer. ....... 312,700 
West Indies....... 89,000 ‘ 4,336,000 
By ON. A. ‘olonies. : d ats ; 164,300 


Other countries. 


55,000 


738,400 


Total 18,937,450 10,677,500 785,679,354 
L ARD, Lae 
United Kingdom.... 3,001,: 5,T1L.574 253,472,225 
Continent ....... 6,781,7° a 6.629, 890 565,522,723 
So. and Cent. Amer. iran 84,000 2,611,673 
West Indies....... 5,000 ath 8,337,000 
B. N. A. Colonies 61.000 
CORMGE COURGIIUD sce. kktiwee 86 esacne 246,448 
Total . . 9,788,106 12,425,464 830,251,009 
RECAPITU I A’ iT LON OF THE WEEK'S EXPORTS 


Pork, Bacon and 


_ From bbls. hams, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
New York 1,075 7,353,450 8,113,106 
Boston .. P 1,092,000 ee ee 
I ee Pe | rae 28,000 
Baltimore 89,000 5,000 
PPI ora es ee Ruwecsies: 10,408,000 1,642,000 

Total, week -1,073 18, 93 7,4: 50 9,788,106 
Previous week 1,128 17, 690, TOO | 12,558,288 
Two weeks ago.... 345 17,100,000 152401298 
Cor. week, 1922. 1,095 10,079,500 10, 076,630 


from Sen. "1929, to Oct. 
1922-192: Increase. 





WM eee eG sane. eae ’ 2,353,600 
Bacon and hams. = 679,: 334 50S .278.571 277,400,783 
Lard cs . .S30,251,069 578 ‘OS9. S42 251,561,227 
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Ha ve You 
Stopped These 
Losses In 
Scraping and 
Polishing Hogs? 


You know the trouble 
and danger from 
water that’s too hot or 
too cool for these two 
important operations 
in getting Mr. Hog 
ready for the market. 
You know, too, that 
you can’t be sure of 
exact temperature all 
the time with hand 
regulation. Somebody 
is sure to forget or 
make a mistake—and 
you stand the losses 
from cut and mutilat- 
ed skins, extra labor 
and time, to say noth- 
ing of inferior output. 
Then why not use automatic 
‘ heat control and be sure that 
the water is just where you 
want it all the time. A Pow- 
ers Regulator will do it. 
When a Powers Regulator is 
set to watch the water tem- 
perature it needs no other 
attention. It is positive and 
dependable in its action; ac- 


curate and sure in the results 
obtained. 





The 
Powers 


Regulator 
No. 11 


For closed or open tanks, hog scald- 
ing vats, etc. Thermostat bulb is 
connected with valve and flexible 
tube. Easily installed. 








We offer to install 
Regulator on a “make good” 
basis. They’re easily and 
quickly applied and operated. 
They cut down cost of opera- 
tion, eliminate waste, and 
improve your output. Write 
for particulars about our 30- 
Day Free Test Offer. 


Powers 





Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 


2725 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK And <8 Other Offices 
BORTON Your telephone directory will tell 
TORONTO you if our office is in your city 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption statistics for August, 


1923, com- 


pared to a vear ago, have been compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


as follows 


CATTLE, 


Inspected slaughter: 


eS Fo reer ee ee 

es Ser ere 
Average live weight: 

ST atu taneess awe oes s 

DED FONED SS sua woecaccencseosss 
Average dressed weight: 

ONG a ns ee 

ey ee ere ee 
Total dressed weight (carcass): 

i MC csib heen whan es ed ces aee 

IMO, - \SS< Sen sews skew ox 
Storage: 


Beginning of month— 


I OB os oo whe ane udes 

Oe a 
End of month— 

a eee 

CO ae ae 

Exports :* 

Fresh beef and veal, lbs......... 
bo te he ere ree 
eS ee 
Oleo oil and stearin,’ Ibs....... 
PP MR cs ccbecbandkukesow 


Imports: 
Fresh beef and veal, lbs......... 
Ce ee ee 

Receipts, cattle and calves 

Stocker and feeder shipments rr 

Cattle on farms Jan. 1............ 

Prices per 100 pounds: 

Cattle, average cost for slaughter 
Calves, average cost for slaughter 
At Chicago— 

Cattle, good steers............ 

Sl RO Nin aNéescben kakess 
At eastern markets— 

Beef carcasses, 








good grade.... 


Veal carcasses, good grade.... 


Inspected slaughter, hogs......... 
Average live weight, lIbs......... 
Average dressed weight, lIbs...... 


Total dressed weight (carcass), lbs. 
Lard per 100 Ibs. live weight, Ibs.. 


3-year average,! 1922. 


CALVES, BEEF 


—— August —— 





820,514 


709,102 761,125 
327,038 344,968 402,643 
979.49 972.85 933.38 


192.21 192.72 195.99 
526.45 
108.16 


525.82 
108.99 


503.79 
109.91 


366, 748 


373,240,265 400,214, = 413, 
35 598,062 44,254,492 


) 
1,377,183 37,% 


57,153,000 
20,250,000 


27,727,000 
19,303,000 


24,112,000 
21,781,000 


48,475,009 
19,974,000 


28,210,000 
20,081,000 


24,637,000 
22,036,000 





$23,808 328,428 367,140 
2,494,829 2,621,108 1,550,933 
800,143 258,006 ren S76 


9,626,754 8,992,840 
1,888,780 2,357,260 





5,202,944 





3,707,455 2,361,988 1,931,973 


2.148.895 
469,040 
65,632,000 


2,214,158 
480,389 
66,352,000 





$6.94 $7.03 











AND VEAL. 


-———January-August 


3-year average. 
2,750,253 


2,750,253 


1,000.20 
159.30 


551.51 
91.78 


2,879,064, 604 
250,893,312 


108,145,000 
23,876,000 





14,678,468 


22,653,134 
13,243,2 
2,083,121 


®$7.02 





$8.02 $7.53 8$8.56 
$11.42 $9.64 $10.76 $10.68 
$11.78 $10.88 $10.01 $11.15 
$18.82 $15.97 $17.84 $17.26 
$18.52 $16.54 $17.74 $19.85 

HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
2,887,755 3,556,039 26,731,522 
241.50 236.22 228.98 
182.11 181.27 175.61 
454,984,522 525,889,063 644,603,190  4,656,573,056 
615.84 15.45 17.39 616.23 

\ 

148,047,000 117,903,000 195,002,000 155,416,000 
638,302,000 565,548,000 671,157,000 604,400,000 
176,368,000 143,084,000 143,579,000 124,160,000 





Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
en OE ces nucceseees 
ee errr 
SN PEN ¢ tee wh ake eee e + oie nm ain 
End of month— 
a ee 
nO. cok swe 6nees an 
ST TEL Sos cs sks ehe hexoses 
Exports :3 

RN Ns ass sa 6s oN plas oie 

Se TS Sas oa 6 586 aes 

SS eer 

i TUN, os 0 ces eheu vende ee 

LES i eens 
Imports: 

EE sas ccc skuls oneo x 
Receipts of hogs5........... 
Stocker and feeder shipments 
Hogs on farms Jan. 1..........3.. 
Prices per 100 pounds: 

Average cost for slaughter....... 

At Chicago— 

Live hogs, medium weight.... 


At eastern markects— 
Fresh pork loins, 10-14 Ibs.... 
Shoulders, skinned............. 
yy SE a ere 
Butts, Boston style........... 
Baron, breakfast... .......... 
Hams, smoked, 10-12 Ibs..... 
WR wcguxencdcnessnns 


Inspected slghtr. sheep and lambs. 
Average live weight, Ibs......... 
Average dressed weight, Ibs....... 
Total dressed weight (carcass), Ibs. 





Storage, fresh lamb and mutton: 
Beginning of month, lIbs......... 
eer 

Exports, fresh lamb and mutton,* 
i Mapchikiet eno heeesin bu 6 hates x 

Imports, fresh lamb and mutton, Ibs. 

eee Se 

Stocker and feeder shipments?®.... 

Sheep on farms Jan. 1............ 

Prices per 100 pounds: 

Average cost for slaughter...... 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 Ibs. down, med.-pr 
Sheep, medium-choice.......... 
At eastern markets— 
Lamb carcasses, good grade.. 
Mutton, good grade........... 


1 1920,1921, and 1922 
1223 figure includes small 
average. 


2 Average, 
quantity 


165,833,000 84,815,000 148,683,000 
577,717,000 534,855,000 603,223,000 
146,805,000 119,755,000 115,824,000 


2,098,868 
56,824, 370 
229.76 


2,092,509 4,183,316 


73,504,328 

2 194,§ 
954,439 

70,600,149 





3D, 082, 3t 0 

















140,281,000 
620,533,000 
135,449,000 


26,503,580 
945 





s. ,947,907 
500,704,736 





28 ose 36,796 547.692 

3,05 3,713,759 28,126,750 

31, 277 62,087 427,615 

a ee 57,834,000 63,424,000 wabawe ee 

®$9.20 $8.85 $7.78 ®$9.36 

$11.65 $9.50 $8.2¢ $11.53 
$25.45 $21.51 $18.69 
$17.46 $15.18 $11.32 
$16.45 $14.75 $9.68 
$20.25 $17.90 $12.62 

$32.81 $27.80 $23.13 3 

$31.82 $26.05 $22.30 $30. "60 

$15.58 $13.01 $12.47 $16.03 

SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 

1,100,786 =1,023,787 956,580 
= 48 76.05 76.88 
) 36.56 36.79 





40, 449. 568 37,429,653 35,192,578 


4,119,600 3,308,000 2,752,000 


6,767,000 3,376,000 2,019,000 
169,050 245,214 
813,921 332,547 





"349.591 
36,327,000 





37,200; 000 


°$10.26 


$12.37 $11.52 


$11.41 $12.38 $12.07 

$6.24 $6.50 $6.68 
$24.69 $24.99 $26.95 
$15.34 $15.43 $18.80 


not total. 
of lard 


% Ineludes re-exports. 
stearine, 


formerly segregated. 





8.27 
287 059 800 


hs , —. 000 





22,576,036 
19,864,833 
13,766,833 

1,595,417 


°$10.62 

* 3.27 

$7.84 

$26.51 

$17.41 
41922 figures 
5 Public 


3 1922. 
2,789,280 
2,789,280 


2998.69 
“158.11 


49.82 
289.57 


2,948,001,103 


248,566,594 


247,348,000 


218,339,000 


242,312,000 
218,810,000 





“$8.84 
2$8.74 


°$14.17 
2$16.63 


27,515,133 
2228.99 
2175.55 

4,825,826,002 
216.58 


96,656,000 
485,769,000 
96,658,000 


100,858,000 
507,139,000 
105,684,000 


11,190,052 
435, 801, 376 


511, 72 3,5 52 8 


506,759 
27,897,649 
408,756 


2$9.72 
2$10.04 


2$19.54 
2$14.90 
2$14.32 
2$17.43 
2$26.52 
2$28.63 
2$12.52 






55,000 


,390,814 
8,155,46( 
2,946,682 
1,481,632 





1923. 
3,052,234 
3,052,234 





2959.67 
2162.84 


2525.64 
294,21 


3,044,351,224 
286,319,400 


259,525,000 
223,992,000 


251,581,000 
223,380,000 


,927,513 
14.667 ,961 
1,323,408 
76,429,727 
24,263,626 


9,896,012 
14,122,445 
2,160,573 


°$7.27 
°$8.50 


°$9.96 
239.64 


°$15.42 
*$17.01 


34,548,970 
2228.89 
2176.52 

6,095,118,291 

217.14 


171,489,000 
644,923,000 
83,522, 


171,402,000 
519,846,000 
91,837,000 
31,053,824 
558,300,961 
2,046,764 
7,534,676 
719,938,547 
723,447 
a = ,874 
00,877 


2$7.72 
2$7.93 
2$15.84 
°$11.78 
310. 27 
ogo. 12 
2$21.38 
2$12.48 
7,599,841 
281.16 
238.96 
296,054,824 


4,928,000 
4,684,000 


1,7 710, 741 
3 855 





2$12.27 2$12.17 
2$12.99 “$13.70 
2$7.28 °$7.25 
“$26.44 2$25.24 
2$17.13 2$15.85 
for oleo stearine only; 
stockyards °® Two-year 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW.—The market for tallow has 
been rather quiet but very firm, and while 
no sales of extra New York have come to 
light, since the recent transactions at 7%4¢, 
there have been sales of outside tallows 
equal to extra at 8c, and the undertone 
of the market is stronger, and any import- 
ant demand would probably find extra at 
8c. Buyers are hesitating about follow- 
ing the bulge, but offerings are firmly held, 
and while consumers’ stocks are believed 
to be fairly large, manufacturers are also 
sold ahead sufficiently to enable them to 
await developments. 

In the West the market on edible tal- 
low is reported closely sold up, and the 
market very steady. 

At the London tallow auction 1,137 casks 
were offered and 134 casks sold. Prices 
3d. higher to 6d. lower. Mutton tallow, 
41s. 6d. to 42s. 6d. Beef tallow, 41s to 
42s. 6d. 

At Liverpool Australian tallow was 6d 
lower during the week, with choice at 40s 
6d, and good mixed at 39s 6d. 

At New York special loose was quoted 
at 7%c nominal, extra at 7%,@8c, edible at 
9@10c nominal. At Chicago prime packer 
was quoted at 8%c sales, packer No. 1 at 
7%c sales loose, and edible 9%4c. 

STEARINE.—The market was dull and 
easier, with offerings at New York very 
free at 12%c, or %&ec decline from recent 
sales, with no buyers in evidence. At 
Chicago prime oleo was quiet at 11%c 
last sales, at Missouri River points. 








SEE PAGE 89 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








OLEO OIL.—The market remained quiet 
and largely nominal with extra at New 
York 14c; medium, 1114c; lower grades, 
10%c. At Chicago extra was quoted at 13 
@13\c. 

LARD OIL.—The market was rather 
quiet and steady with offerings fair and 
demand limited to immediate wants. At 
New York edible was $1.10 per gallon; 
extra winter, 121446@12%c per lb.; extra 
No. 1,.11%@12c; No. 1 at 10% @1l1c; No. 
2, 104% @10'%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—A quiet demand is 
reported, and pressers quote the market 
nominally at: Pure, 1383%,@14c; extra, 11 
@11%c; No. 1 at 10c, and cold pressed 
17% @17%c. 

GREASES.—The market has been mod- 
erately active, but the undertone is firm, 
strength in tallow bringing about some 
buying, and tending to limit offerings. At 
New York yellow and choice house were 
quoted at 614%4,@7c; white at 7%@8c, and 
choice white, 10@1le. At Chicago choice 
white was 9c asked; A white, 7144@8c; B 
white, 64%,@7c; yellow, 5% for high acid, 
and 6% for 15-acid stock; house, 53% @6c, 
and brown, 5%@5%Ke. 

NEW LIVESTOCK oe RECORD. 

Marketing of livestock has been unprece- 
dented this year. Up to October 1, 1923, 
receipts of cattle at twenty markets have 
been 10,978,000, or 546,000 more than last 
year, and of hogs 32,338,000, or 7,080,000 
in excess of last year. Counting sheep at 
11,556,000, a gain of 756,000 over last year, 
the aggregate of all livestock is 54,872,000 
head, or 8,382,000 more than last year, and 
is the largest on record. 





WEEKLY REVIEW 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner,) 

New York, Oct. 17, 1923.—No sales of 
New York tankage have been reported 
during the past ten days because there is 
no demand either from the feeding or 
fertilizer interests, and the local packers 
are fortunate in not having very large 
stocks on hand. The nominal quotations 
are about $3.85 and 10c, but it would be 
easy to purchase under that figure. 

South American blood is being held at 
$4.10 ex-vessels northern ports, with no 
buying interest at that figure. Cracklings 


have taken a decided slump and the buyers 
seem to be waiting for still lower prices, 
and the offerings are plentiful. 
Chesapeake Bay unground fish scrap 
seems to be the one material that is sale- 
able even at higher prices than have re- 
cently prevailed. A sale was made this 
week at $4.10 and 10c f. o. b. fish factory. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, England, Oct. 1, 1923. 

There is very little change noticeable 
in the American bacon market this week, 
the trade being very dull and the country 
demand very quiet. Danish is in good sup- 
ply, but is meeting with a better consump- 
tive demand and is firmer in tone. 

In American bacon, Wiltshires are a 
shade easier, and Cumberlands for size- 
able averages are in light supply and 
steady in tone. 

Long clears and backs are_ steady, 
but the demand from Ireland is disap- 
pointing, this largely due to strikes in 
southern Ireland. 

Hams are freely offered and are barely 
steady at quoted prices with a limited de- 
mand. 

Shoulders are quiet, but a fair quantity 
of picnics have been bought for France 
this week which has improved the tone of 
this cut. Lard on spot is steady in sym- 
pathy with the improved Chicago advices. 





Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, October 13, 1923. 
Blood was slow this week. Sellers’ ideas 
are up, but this is not at all the case with 
buyers. The ideas of the two are far apart. 


Unit ammonia. 
IN vient wicneean uate eW eb eke ews weed -65@1.75 
CEUSRER OU UGTOURE.. 6 cicccccceweccsase 4.50@4.60 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Digester tankage has been going slow 
this week because the trade in the country 
is loaded up on August and September and 
there is at present a lull. There is, there- 
fore, no demand for raw materials except 
at a low price. 

Unit ammonia. 


Ground, 10 to 12% ammonia.............. $4.00@4.25 
Unground, 10 to 11% ammonia............ § 3.75 @4.00 
Unground, 7 to 9% ammonia.............. 3.40@3.65 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 


Fertilizers have been very quiet as it is 
between seasons. There is, however, some 
demand for futures, but producers decline 
to quote the market as they think the mar- 
ket will be stronger in a little while. 

U nit ammonia. 






High grade, ground, 10-11% ammonia. rok 3.10@ 3.25 
Lower grade, ground, 6-9% ammonia.... 2.85@ 3.00 
Medium to high grade, UUSTORNG. «...... 2.50@ 2.75 
Low grade and country rend., unground. pee 2.40 


Hoof meal 
Liquid stick 
Grinding hoofs, pigs’ toes, dry) 


Bone Meals. 


cocees € 33.00@ 37. ‘OO 


Bone meals are, as for some time, dead. 
The quotations are as follows: 
Per ton. 


RAW DGNE MEA... oc cece scceweveececece $28.00@32.00 

MTGATMIOR, STOUNG 2 occ cccieccvceseccseceese 22.00@24.00 

Steamed, UNPFTOUNA «oc cccccccscvccsevess 18.00@20.00 
Cracklings. 


Cracklings are easier this week. The 
Middle West market is down now to the 
level of the East in a sympathetic decline. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Per ton. 
Pork, according to grease and quality. . .$65.00@75.00 
Beef, according to grease and quality... 55.00@60.00 


Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 
Horns are in good demand and the same 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED US PAT 








CEL—A Celite Product 


For Fat and Oil Filtration 
gto clarity, secures better keeping qualities and reduces o rat: 
costs. Write for complete information given in Bulletin KK-40. 


CELITE PRODUCTS COMPANY Neat ae Calis ents tad, sattoon Bled. San Francoe | 














is in general true of manufacturing hoofs, 
but bones are dull. 


Be Ne arcins ts tsb weds ads awRne 5275. 00@300.00 
Ee em 
BR DNs nso cds kd ceWneeranws énaies 150.00@200.00 
CN as sree italien diciaadaeenscxtadee ea as 33.000 35.00 
Hoofs, black and striped, unassorted... 33.00@ 35.00 
Hoofs, white, unassorted.............. 45.00@ 55.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, heavies.. 85.00@ 95.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, lights... 70.00@ 80.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, heavies.... 65.00@ 70.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, lights..... 55.00@ 60.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, heavies....... 85.00@ 95.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, lights........ 70.00@ 80.00 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. 

There has not been much change in this 
market this week. Jaws, skulls and 
knuckles sold at $35.00 and sinews and 
pizzles at $19.50. 


Per ton. 
OS ee 
Edible pig Skin strips. ... 2.0.20 ckccsesece 60.00@70.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones........... 48.00@50.00 
pO SA arora eer 23.00@25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles......... 33.00@35.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones............ 24.090@26.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings...... 16.00@18.00 
Hog Hair. 
Recent quotations follow, per Ilb., de- 


livered Chicago basis: Field and coil dried, 
winter, 3c; coil dried, summer, 2c; proc- 
essed, summer, 6c; processed, winter, 7c. 


’ Pig Skin Strips. 
Outlet has been narrow at around 4%4c 
for No. 1. Demand very narrow. 


F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 











Philadelphia Office: 
267 North Front Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
Frost-Richie Building 
State & Warren Streets 
New York Office: 
431 West 14th Street 




















Use of Hair Press 


The character and use of hair press cloth 
in the vegetable oil industry and the ex- 
traction of the oil itself are of great im- 
portance in the business. F. R. McGowan 
and C. W. Schoffstal, associate physicists 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, in Tech- 
nologic Paper No. 231 describe the meth- 
ods used to separate the ingredients of 
hair cloth and its character and use. Their 
work was recently summarized in “The 
American Fertilizer” as follows: 

Press cloth is a heavy fabric made from 
various kinds of combinations or textile 
fibers, generally hair fibers. This cloth 
ranges up to half-inch in thickness and is 
usually made 13 inches in width. Because 
of its great strength and porosity it is used 
to advantage principally in the presses of 
the oil-pressing industries. 

Use of Fabric. 


The type of press most commonly used 
in this country in the production of cotton- 
seed oil is the “steel box-frame hydraulic,” 
which operates under a pressure against 
the ram of between 4,500 and 5,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. which in turn exerts a pressure of 
approximately 2,000 lbs. per sq. in. on the 
cakes of material being pressed. Such a 
press consists of a series of horizontal 
steel plates about 14 inches wide by 34 
inches long, set one above the other about 
5 inches apart when the press is fully 
open. 

The plates are usually perforated or 
channeled and provided with closely fit- 
ting steel sides, so that the whole machine 
is really a series of steel boxes, without 
ends, piled one upon another, the lowest 
box resting upon a hydraulic piston. Above 
the top frame is a heavy iron plate fas- 
tened to the piston cylinder by four ver- 
tical rods, which serve as guides for the 
sliding frames. 

With the press fully open, i. e., with the 
piston at its lowest point, a measured 
charge of cooked meal is dropped from a 
subheater or holder upon a strip of press 
cloth in the cake former. This cake 
former is a steel block with a_ shallow 
groove, the size of a single press box. It 
is so constructed that after the meal has 
been run upon the press cloth and the two 
ends turned up over the charge, pressure 
can be applied from above or below and 
the cake, now covered with the cloth, ex- 
cept on its two sides, can be subjected to 
a preliminary squeeze to compact it into 


shape. : 

After applying pressure for an instant, 
a sheet of steel the width of the groove is 
slid underneath the cake, which is then 
removed, cloth and all, from the cake 
former and pushed into the lowest frame 
of the press. 

One after another the boxes of the press 
are thus charged until it is filled. The 
pressure is then applied to the hydraulic 
ram, forcing the frames upward each 
against the one above. The oil as it is 
squeezed from the cloths flows down over 
the sides of the press into a gallery around 
the bottom frame and out through troughs 
to the settling system. 

Materials Used. 

The use to which this press cloth mate- 
rial is put requires that the cloth have 
great strength and resiliency. This latter 
factor has made it desirable to use hair 
fibers to a large extent. Of these hairs 
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Cloth in Oil Trade 


camel hair seems to be used most, and 
human, horse, goat, mohair, and other 
hairs have been adopted with varying de- 
grees of length and satisfaction of service. 
There is also some wool press cloth in use. 

Previous to the war approximately 90 
per cent of the camel’s hair used by 
American press cloth manufacturers was 
of the average grade of Russian camel 
hair and the remainder of Chinese camel 
hair. The war, however, prevented the 
importation of the Russian product and 
forced the American manufacturers of 
camel’s-hair press cloth to use the Chinese 
grade. 

Human hair is imported principally from 
China and Italy. Horse hair is a substi- 
tute for human hair, but is used in very 
limited quantities. Since it has not proved 
entirely satisfactory, goat hair is used in 
large quantities in the manufacture of the 
so-called gray wool press cloth, which con- 
tains 10 to 50 per cent of goat hair. 


Extent of Use. 


It was found that there are seven manu- 
facturers of press cloth in the United 
States, and the total number of users 
varies from 575 to 650. 

There are no available records of the 
number of pounds of press cloth in use, 
but the following estimation will give 
some idea of the extent of the industry. 
It is the experience of several of the 
larger cottonseed oil companies that it 
takes half a pound of press cloth for each 
ton of cottonseed worked. The amount 
varies with the different mills, some using 
more, some less, but half a pound may 
be considered a fair estimate. 

This year 3,000,000 tons of cottonseed 
will be crushed as against 4,500,000 tons in 
normal years. This year’s press cloth re- 
quirements will be about 1,500,000 pounds 
for cottonseed oil mills. The amount of 
cloth used by other users for filtering and 
pressing would probably bring the total 
production of press cloth in this country 
per year for the past several years to 
about 3,500,000 pounds. This covers the 
crushing of copra, peanuts, palm kernels, 
charlock, mustard seed, and cocoa seed, as 
well as cottonseed and soya beans. 

Efficiency of Use. 

The ultimate cost of press cloth has 
always been of vital interest to millmen, 
and there is a vast range of price between 
the greatest and least cost. This varia- 
tion results from a number of causes—im- 
proper handling, storage and cleaning of 
seeds, improper linting, separation, crush- 
ing, cooking, forming, or pressing of the 
meal, all influence the wear and tear on 
the cloth. This interest in the service, 
and hence the cost of the press cloth, 
warrant investigation of its character. 

It is a well-known fact that all textile 
material is influenced in its properties by 
atmospheric moisture. The effect of the 
moisture on the weight is of interest in 
this connection. Various other textile 
branches have taken up the problem of 
moisture content in relation to weight. 
The silk industry, owing to the high cost 
per pound of its product, has formed a 
very comprehensive system of transacting 
sales on a standard moisture basis. 

It has been found very advantageous in 
this instance to set a standard moisture 
content and to buy on that basis. It is 
recognized that the material always con- 
tains some moisture under ordinary con- 
ditions, so that in transactions on a weight 
basis it was considered desirable to agree 
upon some standard moisture condition 
and to allow the percentage of moisture 
which was contained in the material at 
that condition. 

Effect of Moisture on Cloth. 

The silk interests are not alone in fol- 
lowing out such a project, for definite 
standards have been fixed and adhered to 
more or less for transactions in wool, cot- 
ton and various other fibers. It is true 
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that this condition seems to be more prev- 
alent in Europe than in the United States, 
and for that reason indications point to 
the fact that the American textile inter- 
ests are somewhat negligent in not giving 
this factor more consideration. The 
United States government in its specifica- 
tions has taken cognizance of the influence 
of moisture on properties of cloth, and it 
is hoped that the textile trade also will 
soon come to do so. 

The question of moisture content in its 
relation to selling is quite frequently mis- 
understood. In earlier days in the textile 
trade unscrupulous dealers, recognizing 
the ability of textile fibers to absorb mois- 
ture, took advantage of this by sprinkling 
or adding moisture in some way before 
the material was weighed. This practice 
fortunately has lessened, but there still 
remains the natural increase or decrease 
in weight due to changes in the humidity 
conditions of the atmosphere which are in- 
volved in transactions made where this at- 
mospheric moisture is disregarded. 

Much of the opposition to moisture de- 
terminations developed from the fact that 
tests of this nature bring to buyers and 
sellers visions of large and expensive hu- 
midity regulating devices at their plants 
with the resulting additional expense. 
Moisture determinations would not involve 
more than the slight additional trouble of 
packing and sending the sample to some 
easily accessible laboratory for tests for 
moisture content. 

Some press cloth manufacturers also 
look upon this as an infringement on their 
methods of manufacturing, but here again 
it can be stated that the manufacturer 
might pass his material through any series 
of wet processes and all the requirements 
would be met by adjusting the selling 
weight to that moisture content which 
would be permitted under normal condi- 
tions. 

Oil Content of Press Cloth. 


The percentage of oil content, while 

mostly a manufacturing problem, is also 
of primary importance to the buyer of 
press cloth. Hair fibers similar to wool, 
in their natural state, contain oil excreted 
at the roots of the hair fibers, and this 
often mixes with the perspiration and dirt 
to form a coating over the fiber. In the 
wool industry this is entirely removed by 
scouring to improve the feel and appear- 
ance of the fibers, to permit more efficient 
manufacturing processes, and to enable 
the fiber to take the dye. 
» Some press cloth fibers also have been 
scoured, but the expediency of scouring is 
open to question as to whether the addi- 
tional expense caused by shrinkage in 
weight and labor involved is counterbal- 
anced by the better qualities of the press 
cloth material. It must also be consid- 
ered that the removal of all the natural oil 
causes the fibers to lack adhesiveness and 
increases waste or flyings. 

It is necessary then to add a certain 
amount of oil before the carding process. 
This is later removed in the case of wool 
manufacturing, so that the finished prod- 
uct is free from oil. In the case of hair 
press cloth, however, we find either the 
natural oil plus some of the additional oil 
or, if the fiber were previously scoured, 
this added oil alone remains. This condi- 
tion involves a point of argument. 


Views on Use of Oil. 


From the manufacturers’ standpoint it is 
admittedly necessary to add oil to permit 
efficient manufacturing. It is also consid- 
ered impracticable because of the addi- 
tional expense involved in scouring the 
finished press cloth. Each manufacturer 
has different ideas as to what kind of oil 
and how much is needed. 

According to the user’s views, however, 
this oil is unnecessary in the work in 
which the press cloth is used, since the 
fabric is working with oil. He points out 
that since the oil is not essential in his 
work, and since press cloth is bought by 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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Market Strong—Trade Moderate—Crude 
Advanced Sharply—Southern Weather 
Unfavorable—Cash Trade Good—Senti- 
ment Continues Mixed. 


The cottonseed oil market on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week 
was only moderately active, but again 
showed considerable strength. New high 
levels for the season were reached for all 
positions excepting November, which 
touched the previous highs on the crop, 
influenced by heavy and destructive rain- 
fall in the South, which brought about 
general buying and covering and catching 
of stop-loss orders. 

The tightness in October and a contin- 
ued lack of spot supplies of refined oil of 
importance helped the advance somewhat, 
but the bulge brought out considerable 
profit-taking in the distant positions, while 
the larger portion of the local element con- 
tinued to fight the advance, making for a 
more or less mixed sentiment. 

The crude strength was a very helpful 
factor, crude prices advancing to the sea- 
son’s best levels of 914c bid in all sections. 
The leading consumers picked up what lit- 
tle crude was offering, with the mills hold- 
ing rather firmly for 10 cents in most lo- 


calities, influenced by the unfavorable 
quality of the seed, and also by the weather 
conditions. 


A Satisfactory Situation. 

The heavy rainfall in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas brought about flood condi- 
tions in parts of those states, and did not 
improve the quality of the seed, which or- 
dinarily is kept in sheds on the planta- 
tions. The rainfall, likewise, was esti- 
mated in the cotton trade to have reduced 
production by upwards of 250,000 bales, 
and all told was an exceptionally unsatis- 
factory development for both the cotton 
and cottonseed oil industries. 

Cash demand was reported as quiet in 
some quarters, but in most cases sufficient 
consumers’ buying was going on to absorb 
the limited offerings, owing to the small 
stocks, and in some cases leading refining 
interests were reported advising the trade 
to operate on a hand-to-mouth policy, at 
least for the next few weeks, anticipating 
a break in cash premiums with the passing 
of the October delivery. On the breaks in 
the future market there was a very good 
class of buying in evidence, while selling, 
for the most part, was speculative in char- 
acter. Compound demand was good, and 


pure lard continued to move into consump- 
tion at a very rapid pace. 

In regard to the pure lard distribution, 
the following analysis is quite interesting: 


1922 1923 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Stocks, Jan. 1.. 47,000,000 48,000,000 


Produced 8 mo. .1,039,000,000 1,327,000,000 
Total supply ...1,086,000,000 1,376,000,000 
Beports .....6.. 512,000,000 720,000,000 
Stocks Sept. 1.. 120,000,000 116,000,000 
Total ex. & stks. 631,000,000 836,000,000 
Bal., dom’tic use 455,000,000 540,000,000 

The apparent consumption of lard this 
year has been 67,500,000 lbs. per month to 
Sept. 1st, against 56,600,000 Ibs. per month 
during the same time last year. The in- 
creased domestic consumption, with the 
large increase in exports, clearly explains 
the smallness of the present lard stocks 
in face of the heaviest hog marketings the 
trade has ever witnessed, and in most 
minds the enormous consumption reverts 
back to the favorable features of full em- 
ployment throughout the country. 

Lard and Cottonseed Oil. 

The smallness of the stocks of cotton 
oil, the result of the light carryover, has 
unquestionably aided the increased dis- 
tribution of pure lard at the expense of 
cotton oil consumption, but the labor situa- 
tion and business outlook of the country 
remain favorable for the balance of this 
year, and there is little economic reason 
in sight to lead to the expectation of any 
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Its distinctive features are: 
Exceptional Purity 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 





To remove objectionable color and odor from your product 
USE 





THE PURE CARBON FOR PURE PRODUCTS 


Great Capacity for Absorbing Impurities 

High Decolorizing Activity 

Marked Efficiency for Improving Odor and Flavor 
Remarkable Filtering Properties 


Write us for further particulars 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


- NEW YORK 








sudden halt in the _ public’s 
power. 

On the other hand, there is evidence to 
lead to the expectation of a production of 
cottonseed oil this season no larger than 
that of last year, and possibly a crush of 
oil smaller than a year ago, surprising as 
it may seem. At this late date the tend- 
ency is to further cut the size of the cot- 
ton crop, and the quality of the seed, with 
the heavier refining loss, will prove an 
important feature in the oil crush. 

Some of the best-posted cotton oil re- 
finers in the business state that tank cars 
of crude oil are running 7 to 12 per cent 
refining loss, averaging on the whole about 
9 per cent at this time, compared with 7 
to 7% per cent last year. 

The seed market, after its recent sink- 
ing spell, has come back quite sharply, and 
Texas seed was $48@50, and as high at 
$56@57 at Memphis. 


The October Oil Position. 

The October oil position made new highs 
this week, with shorts still covering, and 
with opinions varying greatly. The long 
interest was sitting tight, while shorts and 
those not interested in the October were 
doing most of the talking. First deliveries, 
amounting to five hundred barrels, were 
made and readily taken, although the oil 
was of the poorest possible grade that 
could be delivered on the New York con- 
tracts. The shorts were delighted by the 
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claims that all of the oil to be delivered 
would be low in quality, while the leading 
longs contented themselves with the belief 
that this low-quality oil being delivered 
would prove, thirty to sixty days from 
now, to be of better quality than the 
present run of seed is making, and that it 
will command a premium. 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Market transactions. 


Thursday, October 11, 1923. 


'—Range—, > ia Oy 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


BOO cbse as niet (SS 
CC ae cow oi Bee . 1120 a 1125 
Te 700 1050 1049 1047 a 1050 
OS ey 1400 1025 1020 1023 a 1025 
OSS e 2300 1030 1022 1025 a 1026 
Le Sek. wiews. sae < Ae a ee 
ee 2900 1042 1038 1039 a 1040 
ee 300 1050 1050 1047 a 1050 
SS ee re 3500 1065 1058 1058 a 1059 
Total sales, including switches, 11,100. 


Prime Crude S. E., 875-900. 
Friday, October 12. 

Holiday. 
Saturday, October 13. 


-—Range—, -—Closing—, 


Sales. — Low. Bid. Asked. 
NE as cee s | ae 
i a ererere “300 115 1150 1150 a 1175 
Oo eee 200 ar 1075 1070 a 1075 
BOE 6sscée es 1700 1045 1042 1042 a 1045 
ee 8000 1045 1041 1048 a 1045 
ee a nbd Poss a 6555 en eee 
OS es ee 9500 1060 1054 1059 a 1060 
a pee wig . 1060 a 1075 
| RET 800 1073 1071 1074 a 1076 


Total sales. including switches, 20,500. 
Prime Crude S. E., 900 sales. 
Monday, October 15. 1923. 
--Range—, -—Closing—, 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


eee Se ere, eer 
Oct. ........ 2300 1215 1175 1205 a 1215 
OS ee es 2500 1110 1080 1108 a 1109 
LS Re eae 2200 1081 1058 1080 a 1083 
Jan. ........ 8300 1089 1058 1085 a 1088 
JD eee 200 1076 1076 1090 a 1099 
Mar. ........ 13400 1098 1075 1090 a 1092 
OS eee ee Pe reer. Me | li 
May ......... 1800 1109 1095 1105 a 1106 


Total sales, including switches, 31,500. 
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Tuesday, October 16, 1923. 


nge Closing—, 
Sales. fie Low. ‘Bid. 


Asked. 
eee aa wees re 
CC ee 700 1210 1195 1207 a 1215 
oy ree 1200 1103 1095 1096 a 1102 
LS Canes Peres 3000 1071 1058 1063 a 1066 
BO? ck eae 3200 1074 1062 1064 a 1065 
LL. Sere os Raies a Feuer A ee Oe 
Se 6300 1090 1075 1078 a 1080 
|) a Renee ee eee |e mee 
ere 2400 1104 1097 1095 a 1099 

Total sales, including switches, 16,800. 


Prime Crude S. E., 950 sales. 
Wednesday, October 17, 1923. 


nge— -—Closing—, 
Sales. fick Low. Bid. 


Asked. 
LC ees iss Sago @ 
eee 1000 1215 1190 1199 a 1215 
RON 6c aoe ws 800 1092 1076 1086 a 1090 
Seen 2100 1063 1055 1060 a 1065 
NDS Geis a ieec sie 9100 1062 1055 1060 a 1064 
Se cis sees. cobs Ae 
RIN og gn cots xe 2900 1076 1067 1074 a 1075 
CS re $5) Jaus, sae ee eee 
BOY. cca bin 400 1091 1090 1095 a 1099 
Total sales, including switches, 18,300. 
Prime Crude S. E., 950 nominal. 
Thursday, October 18, 1923. 
High. Low. Close. 
ROME cs ait boas oS Gee wees 11.90@12.50 
October ........ 12.00 11.85 11.85@11.99 
November ...... 10.75 10.66 10.75@10.80 
December ...... 10.51 10.48 10.50@10.52 
rs 10.52 10.42 10.50@10.51 
oo "a ee ..--- 10.60@10.61 
| SR es 10.65 10.56 10.63@10.64 
a eee 10.69 10.69 10.65@10.75 
BR! oak sek vane 10.83 10.78 10.80@10.81 








SEE PAGE 89 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








COCOANUT OIL.—Re-sales of Ceylon 
type at 84%c New York, Nov. delivery, fea- 
tured the market, but the undertone was 
steady with spot oil in limited supply and 
the market on the coast mainly nominal. 
Copra was quiet but firm at 5@5%c New 
York and 4%@5c coast. Crude oil, coast, 
was quoted 8\%c tanks, and New York, 8% 
@8%c. At New York Ceylon type in bar- 
rels was 9@9%4c; tanks, 8%@9c; Cochin 
type, barrels, 104@10%c; edible, 10%@ 
10%4c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Trade continues un- 
important in volume, but there is no pres- 
sure anywhere to all, and the market, on 
the whole, is very steady. At New York 
crude in barrels was 11@11%c; blown, 
154%.@15%c; New York and Pacific coast, 
tanks, 94% @9'*c. 

PEANUT OIL.—Limited stocks continue 
the outstanding feature here, with crude 
oil scarce, and peanuts reported high; the 
latter, it is felt, will affect oil production 
somewhat, while some 315 casks arrived 
the past week from Bordeaux. At New 
York refined was quoted at 15@15%c, and 
crude oil nominal. 

CORN OIL.—Rapid developments fea- 
tured this market. At the close of last 
week crude sold at 81%c, Chicago, and on 
Wednesday of this week it was up a cent 
a pound to 9% sales, and 9%4c asked. Sup- 
plies were limited, and a sharp upturn in 
cotton oil brought about a better demand. 
At New York crude was quoted at 10%@ 
ll4%c, tanks, Chicago, 9%@9%e; refined, 
barrels, New York, 13144@13%¢, and cases, 
$13.38. 

PALM OIL.—Operations were on a small 
scale this week, but the market was firm 
with the strength abroad, and the higher 
tendency in tallows. Some sales of spot 
Niger were reported at 7%c, casks. At 
New York Lagos spot was quoted at 7% 
@7%c, shipment 7% @7%c, Niger spot and 
shipment 74@7\e. 

PALM KERNEL OIL.—The market is 
very steady, with demand slow and im- 
ported New York 91,@9\ec. 


SESAME OIL.—A good inquiry is re- 


ported, but spot stocks are small, and trade 
Some inquiry in future 


thereby limited. 
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delivery is reported. At New York spot 
was quoted at 13@13%c. 

COTTONSEED OIL.— Demand equals 
supplies—crude tight, 914@9%c; cooking 
oil, New York, 13%4.@13%c; winter oil, 14 
@14%4c; bleachable, nominal. 

So——_ 
SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 18, 1923.—Prime 
crude cottonseed firm, 9c bid, 9%c asked. 
Offerings are light; refined cottonseed oil 
is steady. Thirty-six per cent meal is 
$42.40; 41 per cent meal, $45.40; 43 per 
cent meal, $46.40. Loose hulls are $14.20; 
sacked hulls, $18.00, all delivered New 
Orleans. Sellers’ raising views account 
advance in cottonseed. 

Dallas, Tex. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 18, 1923—Crude oil 
inactive; immediate, 9c; first half Novem- 
ber, 83%4c; all November, 8%c. Cracked 
cake and meal asked at mills, $40.00, very 
light trading; slab, $41.00, Galveston. Hulls, 
$9.00@11.00 on location. Linters, mill run, 
$6.00@6.50; first cut, $10.00@10.50; second 
cut, $5.50@6.00. Mills inclined to be bull- 
ish on rising cotton market. Consumers 
not taking. Heavy rains first of the week, 
lowering temperature. 





JULY MARGARIN STATISTICS. 

Following are the figures of actual pro- 
duction of margarin for July, 1923, with 
comparisons, as reported by the margarin 
manufacturers to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are estimates based on the value 
of stamps sold during the month and are 
not given in this report. 


UNCOLORED MARGARIN. 
July, 1922. July, 1923. 


4 Pounds. Pounds. 
Exclusively animal ........... 12,760 25,4 
Exclusively vegetable.......... 4,414,780 4,881,201 
Animal and vegetable......... 7,428,926 7,901,615 

COLORED MARGARIN, 
Dr MME: cc cecdteauke  sasaaee-» ~~ eceiien 
Exclusively vegetable.......... 78,270 16,306 
Animal and vegetable......... 321,659 440,703 





12,256,395 18,265,225 

There was an increase of 1,008,830 
pounds in July, 1923, over the correspond- 
ing month a year ago, or about 10 per cent. 


ee ENR 

AUGUST MARGARIN STATISTICS. 

Following are the figures of actual pro- 
duction of margarin for the month of Au- 
gust, 1923, with comparisons as reported 
by margarin manufacturers to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are estimates based on the value 
of stamps sold during the month and are 
not given in this report. 


UNCOLORED MARGARIN. 
Aug., 1922. Aug., 1923. 
Pounds. 
9 


Pounds. 

Exclusively animal..........0.% 40,595, 
Exclusively vegetable.......... 4,82. ’ 
Animal and vegetable ,700,% 
COLORED MARGARIN, 

Exclusively animal............. 
Exclusively vegetable.......... 
Animal and vegetable......... 





7 





8,511,248 16,165,840 

There was an increase of 2,654,597 

pounds in August, 19238, over the corre- 

sponding month a year ago, or about 
17 per cent. 
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USE OF HAIR PRESS CLOTH. 
(Continued from page 34.) 
weight, his interest demands that the 
amount of oil put into the fabric be mini- 
mized to eliminate the buying at press 
cloth prices of a material which is of no 
value. 

As this oil is not actually detrimental 
except in extremely isolated cases, it 
would seem advantageous to ascertain and 
deduct from the gross weight the average 
percentage of oil in a shipment rather than 
to run the cloth through the scouring 
process. Rather than deduct the entire 
oil content it has been suggested that a 
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certain permissible percentage of oil be 
fixed as standard which will allow the 
manufacturer to add such oil as is neces- 
sary for proper manufacturing and permit 
any excess to be subtracted from the 
weight of the shipment. 

Fixing an Oil Standard. 

It was for the purpose of having this oil 
standard as well as moisture content 
standard fixed satisfactorily for manufac- 
turer and user alike that this matter was 
brought to the attention of this bureau by 
one of the largest users of this material. 

In a preliminary study of this problem 
a search through the various sources of in- 
formation revealed very little data or in- 
formation that would aid in its solution. 
It was found that various oil-pressing mills 
were testing or having tested, with vary- 
ing results, samples of the cloths which 
were purchased. It was noted that sev- 
eral methods of tests were in vogue, and 
this led to confusion. 

Moisture content was determined as re- 
ceived at the testing house, and there was 
no attempt to have the test samples deliv- 
ered in moisture-tight packages, so as to 
prevent changes in moisture condition be- 
tween the weighing room and the test 
room. Determinations of moisture con- 
tent, to be of any value whatever, should 
show the percentage of moisture present 
at the time of the weighing on which pay- 
ment is based. The oil content with the 
exception of any slight evaporation would 
remain the same, so that the standardiza- 
tion of methods of determination would be 
all that is necessary to afford uniform re- 
sults. 


ed 


COPRA TRADE OF SAMOA. 

During June there were 1,226 tons of 
copra exported to the United States in a 
steamer bound for New Orleans via the 
Panama Canal, which is the first ship- 
ment of Samoan copra to the United States 
through the Canal. Quotations for copra 
during the month were very low, both from 
San Francisco and London. Cable quota- 
tions received by a local exporter were 
as follows: 

SAN FRANCISCO MARKET. 
Per pound 





Ce eee Pree eee ee Nicer 4% 
June 8.. (en tances s.-- 4bec 
aume 10.... . 7 ‘ -e- 456€ 
June 22.... Ba Ae ERR ES OORT ENS 5c 
PREY CIN w 04. 4-40 95:64 Can QAR SONS WALES S --- 459¢€ 
LONDON MARKET. 

Per ton 
June 5...... boa aus wine Sra oa ae 1 Oa 
ECC CC TT 26-0-0 
pe SO Tecra ree TOL ee 26-5-0 


NEE See ee ree ere eee ee 26-50 


During the month of June copra buyers 
in western Samoa paid 2% cents to 3 
cents per pound, depending upon the re- 
moteness of the trading station from Apia. 
Prices when dealing with the natives are 
made in cents and converted into sterling 
at the rate of $5.00 to the pound. 


Copra production for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1923, as reported to the Board 
of Trade, was 2,496 tons, exports were 
5,633 tons, reports Vice Consul in Charge 
Quincy F. Roberts, Apia, Samoa, to the 
Department of Commerce. The exports 
for the June quarter, 1923, were 3,367 tons, 
bringing total exports for the first six 
months of 1923 to a total of 9,000 tons, 
compared with 2,558 tons for the June 
quarter, 1922, and 10,310 tons for the first 
six months of 1922. The heavy tonnage 
for 1922 is due to a large carryover from 
1921. Exports so far this year are above 
normal with the copra season just under 
way. 

During June the Government began to 
negotiate with the natives for the purpose 
of turning the large number of nuts which 
are wasted each year into copra. Commit- 
tees are being selected in the various vil- 
lages to cut surplus nuts for the joint ac- 
count of the committee, laborers and own- 
ers, whenever the owner is unable to cut 
his entire crop. 

SS 

CHEMICAL AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, October 16.—Latest quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.70 
@3.80 per 100 lbs.; 98% powdered caustic 
soda, 4% @45¢c lb.; 58% carbonate of soda, 
2@2%c Ib. 

Claritied palm oil, in casks of 2,000 lbs., 
7% @7T%e lb.; olive oil foots, 8%4¢ lb.; East 
India Cochin cocoanut oil, 18%@1l4e Ilb.; 
Cochin grade cocoanut oil, domestic, 11@ 
11%c lb.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 10@ 
10%¢c lb. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
134%, @13%¢ lb.; soya bean oil, 10%@11%e 
lb.; linseed oil, 95@98e gal.; crude corn 
oil, in barrels, 11@11%c lb.; peanut oil 
in barrels, New York, deodorized, 15@ 
154¢c lb.; peanut oil in tanks, f. 0. b. mills, 
13¢c lb.; extra tallow, 7%ec 1b.; dynamite 
glycerine, nominal, 164¢c lb.; saponified 
glycerine, nominal, 12%c lb.; crude soap 
glycerine, nominal, lle 1b.; chemically 
pure glycerine, nominal, 17c lb.; prime 
packers’ grease, nominal, 6%4c Ib. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAYS CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

Hog products were under pressure on 
weakness in hogs, large hog run, and less 
favorable quality of hogs, notwithstanding 
good cash demand. Export clearances are 
larger, while domestic demand is excep- 
tionally good. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cottonseed oil irregular, pending Octo- 
ber development. Longs are stopping de- 
liveries and are prepared to take upwards 
of 12,000 barrels. Sentiment very mixed. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 94c. Texas 
immediate, 9c. Offerings lighter on de- 
cline in cotton. Weather unfavorable; 
frost reported. Government report for 
September shows consumption of 169,000 


bbls. against 229,000 bbls. last year. 
Visible supply 464,000 bbls.; last year, 
594,000 bbls. Refined stocks on hand 


October 1st only 103,000 bbls. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 
noon were: October, $11.75@11.95; No- 
vember, $10.80@10.85; December, $10.59@ 
10.62; January, $10.60@10.65; March, $10.74 
@10.75; April, $10.75@10.86; May, $10.90@ 
10.95. 

Tallow. 

Extra tallow, 73%@8c. 

Oleo Oil and Stearine. ie 

Oleo stearine is quoted at 12%c; extra 
oleo oil, 14c. 
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FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, October 19, 1923.—Spot lard 
at New York, prime western, $13.10@13.20; 
Middle West, $12.95@13.05; city steam, 
$13.00; refined, continent, $14.50; South 
American, $14.75; Brazil, kegs, $15.75; 
compound, $13.25@13.50. 

Liverpool Provision Markets. 

Liverpool, October 19, 1923.—(By Cable.) 
—Quotations today: Shoulders, square, 
67s.; shoulders, picnics, 51s.; hams, long 
cut, 94s; hams, American cut, 87s.; bacon, 
Cumberland cut, 80s.; bacon, short backs, 
75s.; bacon, Wiltshire, 79s.; bellies, clear, 
T6s.; Australian tallow, 39s. 6d. to 40s. 6d.; 
spot lard, 72s. 

Hull Oil Market. 

Hull, England, October 19, 1923.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 41s. 6d.; 
crude cottonseed oil, 36s. 6d. 

as 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending October 13, 
1923, with comparisons, as follows: 











Week Cor 
ending Previous week, 
Western dressed meats. Oct. 18. week. 1922. 
Steers, carcasses S161 9,154 8,207 
Cows, carcasses 820 066 781 
Bulls, carcasses .. BSBby 107 208 
Veal, carcasses 11,616 11,260 11,9382 
Hogs and pigs. AY fi SUT 
Lambs, carcasses 26,908 
Mutton, carcasses 6,172 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. ; P2056 188,072 
Pork cuts, Ibs 900,055 1,185,001 
Local slaughter, Federal inspection 
Cattle 08 10,795 7,504 
Calves 2 11,854 
Hogs 48,601 
Sheep 43,004 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT BOSTON. 
Receipts of western dressed meats and 


slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re 
ported as follows for the week ending 
October 13, 1923, with comparisons: 
Week Oor 
ending Previous Week 
Western dressed meats Oct. 18.) week 1922 
Steers, carcasses 1.875 8,086 2,805 
Cows, carcasses 1,461 1.884 2,081 
Bulls, carcasses 838 iG ‘3 
Veal, carcasses Hos 1,288 S72 
Lambs, carcasses 10,470 15,a80 18,150 
Mutton, carcasses dl 477 TOG 
Pork, Ibs 127,410 1WT2,804 225,505 
Local slaughters 
Cattle 2aal 1,808 1,745 
Calves 2,818 L.sue 727 
Hogs 14,811 012 12,544 
Sheep 6,660 US21 86 





SAUSAGE MATERIAL MARKET. 


Stocks Are Light and Demand Is Good— 
Higher Price Level for Coming 
Year Predicted. 

By E. G. James, Chicago, Ill. 

We have now arrived at the season of 
heaviest production of boneless beef sau- 
sage material. An analysis of the situa. 

tion is interesting at this time. 

The last week in October last year car- 
load lots of beef trimmings were selling at 
4%4,c; boneless chucks, 53¢c. Today our 
market on beef trimmings is 516c, and on 
boneless chucks is 7@74c, with a strong 
undertone. 

This time last year good quantities of 
boneless beef sausage material had al- 
ready gone into the freezer for account of 
the different buyers, and the big producers 
had also been storing some for their own 
account the latter part of September and 
first part of October. 

This year, so far, very little has been 
put in the freezers for account of sausage 
makers and other outside buyers, and we 
believe the quantities stored by the big 
producers so far have been considerably 
less than last year. Taking the situation 
as a whole, it would appear that there is 
less of this product in the freezer at the 
present time than is usual at this time of 
the year. 

On top of this, there is an increased 
demand for sausage, and if this condition 
should continue more sausage material will 
be required than last year. 

The consensus of opinion among cattle- 
men seems to be that we will not receive 
as many canner cows between now and 
the first of the year as we received last 
year. This, however, is a factor to which 
too much importance should not be given. 

The estimating of future livestock re- 
ceipts must of necessity be more or less in 
the nature of a guess, as it is impossible 
to estimate future receipts with any de- 
gree of accuracy. 

If we have the same basis of cost for 
live canners as last year it should be borne 
in mind that the boneless meat this year 


will cost more owing to the decreased 
value of the hides and increased labor 
cost. 


All canner cows offered on Chicago mar- 
ket last week at 54c¢ were readily sold, 
with a demand at this figure for more than 
were available. 

After taking all these conditions into 
consideration, it is my opinion that beet 
sausage material this year will maintain 
a higher price level than last year. While 
it is, of course, impossible for anybody to 
forecast what will be the highest, or low 
est, prices at which trimmings, chucks, 
shank meat, bull meat, or other sausage 
material will sell at this season, we believe 
that if the market should touch dc on good 
brands of trimmings, and 6c on good brands 
of chucks, that they would be a safe pur 
chase at these figures to go into the 
freezer to take care of spring and early 
summer requirements. 

While the market may strike a lower 
level than this for a short period, it is also 
possible that it will not get this low 

= 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cabled reports of Argentine exports of 


beef of the week up to October 19, 1925 
show exports from that country were as 
follows: To England, 117,945 quarters; to 
the Continent, 19,213 quarters; to other 
ports, none 

Exports for the previous week Were 
To England, $5,092 quarters; to the Con 
tinent, 4,735 quarters; to other ports, 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1923. 





















Cattle Hoes 
EO ee ee 1,000 8,000 
ra ae .. 1,000 4) 
| 600 1. MO 
St. Louis .... 500 7.000 
St. Joseph 200 2.500 
Sioux City 500 5,000 
=. ee 1.400 1,000 
Oklahoma City ..... 200 200 
Fort Worth 200 300 
Milwaukee << 200 
Denver 700 200 
Louisville 700 2.000 
Wichita 200 400 
Indianapolis 200 8.000 
Pittsburgh 100 3,000 
Cincinnati 600 3,100 
Buffalo 100 3.000 
Cleveland . 90) 2 00 
Nashville 100 1,200 
Toronto . 1,000 400. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1923. 
Cattle. 
Chicago 25,000 
Kansas City 28.000 
Omaha 18,500 
St. Louis 18,000 
St. Joseph . 5,500 
Sioux City Se 
St. Paul ‘ 13.500 
Oklahoma City 600 
Fort Worth 3,000 
Milwaukee 300 
Denver 8,400 
Louisville 4.000 
Wichita 400) 
Indiana polis 1.000 
Pittsburgh 500 
‘inci 5.000 
4,000 
2 500 
2.300 
7 > 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 
Cattle 
13.000 33,000 
s City 18,000 15.000 
‘ 11. 9,500 
8,000 25.000 
6,000 6.000 
6.000 8,000 
St. Paul .. 5,000 15,500 
Oklahoma— N« eceipts, due to flood 
Fort Worth . 1.500 1,000 
Milwaukee S00 5,000 
Denver 4,000 1,600 
to 2,500 
Sov 1,400 
s 1,200 14,000 
200 1,500 
+00) 5,000 
Buffalo LOO 4,000 
Cleveland oon) 2 300 
Nashville 214) 2,000 
Toronto OD 1,500 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1923 
Cattle Hogs. 
Chicago 20.000 31.000 
Kansas City 14.000 17,000 
Omaha 8.000 8,500 
St. Louis 7.000 20,000 
St. Joseph LLU 7.500 
Sioux City 1.500 9,000 
St. Paul 3.500 19,000 
y—N ts, due to floods 
». 000 yw? 
1.000 > OOO 
2 Oo +) 
300 2.) 
Oo 1.000 
1,100 12,000 
Loo 4.500 
1.0 6,400 
Buffalo 200 00 
Cleveland OM 000 
Nashville 200 2.500 
foronte uu TOU 
THERSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 192 
Cattle Hogs 
Chica LS. 000 £5,000 
Kansas City 6.000 12,000 
Omaha £. SOU 7.000 
St. Louis + 0) 14.000 
St. Joseph 2.500 Mh 
Sioux City 15.000 S.000 
St. Paul LLU 13,000 
Fort Worth 700 1.300 
Denver 2.400 2.100 
Indiana = 1.200 12.000 
LOO 6,000 
S00 7.000 
2.400 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 192% 
Cattle tlogs 
Chicage tO 6 O00 
Kausas City 2 OOO 11.000 
Owaha 7) >, DOU) 
St 1 s At 7 OX 
St Tos sun 5.000 
Sioux City OU S000 
St. Paul 2500 > OK 
Fort W 2. 300 2,200 
Deny t Tun? we 
Ina A s wo S000 
Pitts x Low VU 
Cio t Uv) we 
Kh fYu luv SOU 
-~—-> a 
‘ . 
How is a beef carcas 
. . , , , 
washed to get tne est resuits 
. . YY Le , 
THE BLUE BOOK, the “Packer 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Chicago, Oct. 18, 1923. 

CATTLE—The generally liberal but dis: 
proportionate arrival of receipts led to 
fluctuating markets. Early in the calendar 
week runs were comparatively meager and 
practically all classes worked unevenly 
and sharply higher, fed weighty steers and 
desirable beef heifers scoring the most 
advance. As the week closed, however, un- 
usually: large runs accompanied by slug- 
gish local and shipper demand resulted 
in the erasure of early advances on fed 
steers and yearlings, in instances the lat- 
ter being unevenly lower than a week 
earlier. She stock and western grass steers 
closed 25@50c lower, bulls 10@15c off, 
and vealers largely 50c down. Early in 
the week matured steers topped at $12.00, 
long yearlings then realizing $12.80. On 
the break $13.25 was the outside price on 
matured steers, choice yearlings today 
resting at $11.75. Stockers and feeders 
shared the decline suffered by western 
grass offerings. 

HOGS—Liberal marketings, limited ship- 
per competition and sharp downward price 
revisions constituted outstanding features 
in swine trade for the week. Combined 
reduction figured 35@65c as compared 
with last Thursday. Finished butchers of 
weight held up better, while extremely 
plentiful offerings scaling less than 200 
lbs. suffered maximum losses. Best weighty 
butchers today commanded $7.75, which 
was on a parity with the early July depres- 
sion and $2.00 lower than extreme crest of 
August and September bulge. 

SHEEP—Extremely slow clearance of 
dressed, product coupled with lower values 
and heavier receipts locally forced sharp 
declines on practically all killing classes 
of sheep and lambs. Fat lamb prices show 
losses of from one to one fifty for the week 
and yearlings and aged stock declined al- 
most as much. Best range lambs topped 
today at $12.80, and $12.40 was top for 
corn belt offerings with a few of the latter 
kind going above $12.00. Although receipts 
of feeding lambs have been considerably 
heavier than last week, values remained 
almost steady, 25c being outside loss 
figure. 

—— 


KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18, 1923. 
CATTLE—Handyweight corn-fed steers 
and yearlings have had the call during the 
past week and prices in most cases have 
advanced around 25c over a week previous. 
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Strictly choice long-fed weighty steers 
have been very scarce and the few offered 
sold a shade higher with top at $11.65. Only 
a very few lots of steers have been offered 


of value to sell above $11.00; short-feds 
and western grassers have predominated 
and no material change has been made in 
values. The first shipment of Wyoming 
grass steers reached the market this week 
and cashed from $7.00@7.40. Trade on 
she stock has been irregular and closing 
prices are steady to a shade lower with 
canners showing the loss. Demand for 
bulls was limited at 15@25c lower prices. 
Calves closed dull and 25@50c off. 
HOGS—With receipts approximately the 
same as last week and with a liberal pro- 
portion of lighter weights and grassy offer- 
ings continuing to arrive, prices are gen- 
erally 40@50c lower than a week ago on 
desirable butchers and 65@75c off on light 
lights. Shipping demand was slack and 
choice weighty butchers were scarce; best 
butchers sold today at $7.20@7.30, with 
light lights at $6.25@6.50, most packing 
sows went from $6.00@6.25. 
SHEEP—Depressed conditions in the 
dressed product exerted bearish influences 
on fat lambs and values are generally $1.00 
lower than a week previous. There has 
been a decline daily with no evidence of 
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reaction at any time. Best western lambs 
sold early in the week at $13.00 and on the 
close the best stopped at $12.35. Aged 
sheep also have been under pressure and 
prices are 25@50c under a week ago. 


—— %—__ 


OMAHA. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 18, 1923. 

CATTLE—General influences in the fat 
cattle trade have been bearish but mod- 
erate supplies enabled sellers to maintain 
steady prices on fed steers, yearlings and 
grass steers. Grass cows and heifers suf- 
fered a downward revision of 25c with 
bulls and veals holding their own. Top for 
the week was established on long-fed year- 
lings, several loads averaging 1,009 to 1,065 
lbs. clearing at $11.75. Best matured steers 
included reached $11.00. Nothing of out- 
standing quality in range steers found out- 
let to killers, bulk selling to feeder buy- 
ers at substantial premiums over packer 
bids. Finishers paid $7.00@8.00 while kill- 
ers paid $5.75@6.75 mostly. 

HOGS—Downward revision in prices has 
featured the market since the opening day 
of the calendar week and the slight upturn 
that developed Friday and Saturday was 
not only wiped out but the break rounded 
into a decline of 50@70c from a week ago. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 18, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER over leased wire of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 












Hogs: CHICAGO. KANSASCITY. OMAHA, E.8T. LOUIS. ST. PAUL. 
Ee eer TTT TET ery $ 7.80 $ 7.10 7.65 $ 6.90 
BULK OF SAI 7.60 6.50@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.90 7T.00@ 7.45 6.00@ 6.90 
Hvy. wt. (250-: 7.75 7.0@ 7.30 6.60@ 7.10 7.15@ 7.70 6.50@ 6.90 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch 7.75 6.85@ 7.25 6.65@ 7.10 7.35@ 7.70 6.60@ 6.90 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch -T5@ 7.65 6.25@ 7.05 6.40@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.55 6.60@ 6.90 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch. 6.20@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.60 ee 6.40@ 7.40 6.25@ 6.90 
Packing hogs, smooth........ se 6.50@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.40 6.35@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 
Pee BOGS, TOWER ..occccscccsesce 6.25 6.50 5.60@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.10 
Sigtr. pigs (130 Ibs. down), med.-ch. 5.50@ 6.75 ah. EN ae een 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.25 


Fdr. and. stkr. pigs. (70-130 Ibs.), 
SIME > CSakGGELSGesab bkeneheeee ee a A a 
Av. cost and wt. Wed. (pigs exclud.) 7.48-246 Ibs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 


rrr 11.15@12.35 

OO eer ers eer 10.25@11.25 

DS :. .StESeUs bho sks co eecer aan 7.85@ 10.35 

PE +64 tue ces ean bun ns erbeees a 5.60@ 8.00 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 

Se ON WNNR. 5 bcos ccc cvnsessse 11.25 12.35 

Ln saaved edhasnssharsonxeseaveu 10.35@11.25 


Dn S.tuskibbonssee an 

LR de ase~ ene 

Canner and cutter 
LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Good to prime (800 Ibs. down)..... 9.75@11.75 
HEIFERS: 

Good-choice (850 Ibs. up).......... 


8.00@10.35 
5.35@ 8.00 
3.25@ 5.50 





8.254 10.75 


Common-med, (all weights)........ 4.25@ 8.25 
COWS: 
J te ee 5.50@ 8.25 
Common and medium.............. 3.25@ 5.50 
RO UE GUEUOE. 5 vc nscesccscass 2.25@ 3.25 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef yrigs. excluded).... 4.50@ 6.85 
Can.-med. (canner and bologna).... 3.00@ 4.60 
CALVES 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs, down).......... 8.25 12.25 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down)......... 6.00@ 8.00 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)............ 6.500 12.00 
Med.-ch. (260 Ibs. up)............. 4.754 8.00 
Cull-com, (190 Ibs. up)............ 3.00@ 8.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs, med.-pr. (84 lbs. down)...... 10,50@ 12.85 


Lambs, cull-com. (all weights)...... 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr........... 8.00@10.75 
Wethers, med.-pr. (2 yrs. old and over) 5.00@ 8.75 
Ewes, common to choice 3.75@ 6.50 
Ewes, canner and cull............... LOOM 3.75 


8.25410.50 


4.40@ 6.00 
6.99-201 Ibs. 


5.75@ 6.75 4.50@ 6.25 
7.41-200 Ibs. cece @ 200s 





10.50@12.25 
9.15@10.50 
7.35@ 9.15 
6.00@ 7.35 


10.75@12.25 
9.25@10.75 
7.50@ 9.25 
6.00@ 7.50 


11.25@12,50 
10.25€@ 11.25 
7.75@10.25 


6.00@ 7.75 


10.50@11.50 
*.00@10.50 
6.50@ 9.00 
5.50@ 6.50 





10.25@12.00 
9.00@10.25 
7.25@ 9.00 
5.00@ 7.25 
3.00@ 5.00 


10.50@12.00 
9.00@10.50 
7.25@ 9.00 
5.00@ 7.25 
3.00@ 5.00 


10.50@11.50 
9.00@10.50 
6.25@ 9.00 
4.25@ 6.25 


2.50@ 4.00 


11.25@12.25 
os 





2.75@ 4.75 


8.75@11.00 8.50 


6.75@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.85 
4.00@ 6.75 4.25@ 7.00 


5.25@ 7.50 
3.50@ 5.25 
2.15@ 3.50 


10.25@11.50 8.00@11.00 


8.00@ 9.50 
3.50@ 7.00 


6.50@10.00 
3.50@ 6.50 


4.50@ 7.50 
2.75@ 4.50 
2.00@ 2.75 


4.75@ 8.00 
8.50@ 4.75 
2.25@ 3.50 


4.75@ 6.75 
3.50@ 4.75 
2.00@ 3.50 


4.00@ 6.40 25@ 7.00 


4.25 5.00@ 6.75 
2.50@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.25 


2,.50@ 4.75 


4.00@ 5.00 
2.25@ 4.00 


7.00@10.00 
3.50@ 7.00 
5.50@ 8.50 
4.25@ 8.00 
3.00@ 5.50 


7.50@12.50 
3.00@ 6.50 
6.50@ 9.50 
6.50@ 8.00 
2.25@ 4.75 


6.50@10.00 
3.00@ 6.50 


6.50@ 9.75 
4.00@ 6.00 
5.00@ 9.00 
4.00@ 7.00 
2.00@ 5.00 


5.25@ 9.75 
.25@ 7.25 
3.00@ 4.25 


10.50@12.35 
7.25@10.50 


11.00@12.40 
i 8.00@ 11.00 
7.2510.) 7.75@10,00 
5.25) 7.85 5.75@ 7.75 
3.25@ 6.00 3.25@ 5.75 
1.00@ 3.25 1.00@ 3.25 


10.25@ 12.50 
7.50@10.25 
7.00@10.50 
4.50@ 8.25 
3.50@ 6,25 
1.00@ 3.50 


9.75@11.75 
7.50@ 9.75 
T7T.00@ 9.75 
1.50@ 8.00 
8.00@ 5.75 
1.00@ 3.00 








Indianapolis has a record for 


receiving exceptionally good 


Whiting & McMurray have the experience and 


ability to fill your orders for HOGS as you would want them filled. 


Indianapolis Whiting & McMurray Indiana 


LIVE STOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 


Hogs 
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October 20, 1923. 


On today’s market bulk of sales ranged 
from $6.25@6.90, top $7.10. 

SHEEP—Bearish conditions governed 
the market for fat sheep and lambs and 
with lambs predominating they received 
the brunt of the attack. In a general way 
lamb values have been lowered 75c from 
a week ago with sheep and yearlings 25@ 
50c. Bulk fat western lambs today, $12.00 
@12.25; natives, $11.50@11.75; best 
wethers, $7.50, with desirable lightweight 
ewes from $5.25@5.75. 
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ST. LOUIS. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
National Stock Yards, IIl., Oct. 18. 

CATTLE—Features of the week were 
the excessive receipts of native beef steers, 
the scant supply of westerns, the dearth 
of light yearling steers and heifers, and 
the broad outlet for canners and cutters. 
Compared with last Thursday good and 
choice beef steers sold 25c lower; medium 
grades 50c lower; western steers steady; 
light yearlings and heifers and heavy 
bologna bulls 25c higher; common bulls 
steady; grass heifers, beef cows and can- 
ners and cutters 25c lower; light vealers 
50c higher. Top matured steers and long 
yearlings registered $12.00 while bulk of 
fat steers cleared at $8.50@11.25. 

HOGS—A four-day siege of declining hog 
prices reduced the top today to $7.65, the 
lowest since July. All classes and grades 
are selling 50@65c below a week ago and 
choice butchers, although scarce, received 
a full share of the price bombardment. 
Butchers averaging 200 lbs. and above sold 
from $7.40@7.65 today. Receipts were too 
liberal in spite of broad shipping outlet. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs dropped around 
$1.00, comparing today’s trade with a week 
earlier. Yearlings received about the 
same treatment. Cull lambs and sheep 
were unchanged; packers bought best na- 
tive lambs today at $12.00, and a good 
grade of southwest lambs at $11.50@11.75; 
culls, $8.00; light killing ewes, $6.00. 


———e—___ 


ST. JOSEPH. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 16, 1923. 
CATTLE—Receipts of cattle for two 
days this week numbered around 13,500, 
but the bulk of them were consigned to 
the stocker and feeder show. There was 
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a strong tone to the market for killing 
steers, and prices advaneed 15@25c over 
last week’s close. Choice natives sold up 
to $11.25 and others ranged $8.25@10.85. 
Westerns sold mostly $5.00@8.40, with best 
Kansas $9.50@10.25. The supply of butcher 
stock was light and the market is quoted 
strong to 25c higher. Choice fed cows 
sold up to $6.50, but $3.75@5.00 took bulk 
of fair to good kinds. Westerns ranged up 
to $5.25. Canners and cutters sold $2.50@ 
3.50. Heifers ranged $4.50@8.50. Bulls 
held steady with most sales $3.00@4.50. 
Calves are steady to 50c higher, with 
choice veals at $10.50 Tuesday. Stockers 
and feeders held about steady, sales ranged 
$5.75 @7.25. 

HOGS—Receipts of hogs for two days 
were around 10,000. There was a weak 
tone to the trade and values declined 
around 25c during the two days. The top 
Tuesday was $7.50 and bulk of sales $7.00 
@7.40. The top Saturday was $7.75 and 
bulk of sales $7.25@7.70. Packing sows 
sold $6.50@7.00 and stags $5.75. 

SHEEP—Around 12,500 sheep and lambs 
arrived in two days, including 3,500 direct 
to packers and feeders. While aged sheep 
held steady, lambs declined 25@35c. Best 
westerns sold Tuesday at $12.75 and na- 
tives $12.25. Feeders sold $12.00@12.50. 
Best western ewes sold at $6.00 and breed- 





ers $6.50. No yearlings or wethers were 
offered. 
o—— 
ST. PAUL. 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 
South St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 17, 1923. 

CATTLE—After displaying some activ- 
ity on opening days of the week the cattle 
trade has turned sluggish again, larger re- 
ceipts and a lower market at Chicago, to- 
gether with a decided falling off in coun- 
try demand for stockers and feeders being 
the chief depressing factors. Marketings 
up to mid-week totaled around 22,000 head, 
or about 1,000 less than the same period 
of last week. 

Offerings of grain-fed fat steers and 
yearlings are exceptionally scarce although 
a few load lots of warmed-up beeves have 
sold this week from $7.50@8.85, with odd 
head and small lots up to $11.50. The best 
western beeves seen here this season sold 
in today’s trade at $8.25, however, rela- 
tively few grass-fat steers are selling up 
to $7.00 or better, with bulk under $6.50. 
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Choice range heifers sold at $5.75 today, 
a like kind of cows $5.25, with bulk of fat 
she stock $3.00@5.00. Canners and cut- 
ters brought $2.00@3.00.. Medium and 
heavyweight bologna bulls eashed today 
largely at $3.50@4.00. 

HOGS—Hog receipts continued liberal 
and current receipts are carrying a heavy 
percentage of new crop hogs, many of 
which are coming in unfinished condition 
and making only poor yields. Butcher and 
bacon hogs have declined 20@25c during 
the past week, while packing sows are 
mostly 15c lower. Mixed light weights, 
some of these carrying a sprinkling of 
butchers averaging above 200 lbs., sold to- 
day at $7.00, sorted 160 to around 250-Ilb. 
averages cashing upward to $7.15, the 
latter price being the lowest top here since 
July 14. Bulk of the packing sows sold at 
$6.25@6.35, good smooth kinds, if not too 
heavy, up to $6.50. 

SHEEP—Bulk of the mixed medium to 
choice grade native lambs sold today at 
$11.50, or mostly 50c lower than a week 
ago. Heavy lambs are selling from $9.00@ 
11.00 with the bulk at $10.00. Cull buck 
lambs are scarce, selling around $8.00@ 
8.50. Fleshy native ewes range from $3.50 
@5.50 to packers, bulk of the limited offer- 
ings of fleshy ewes going to breeders at 
somewhat higher prices. 


——__ 


LOUISVILLE. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Louisville, Ky., Oct. 17, 1923. 
CATTLE—The supply of cattle so far 
this week totaled around 8,000, the largest 
run so far this season. The market was 
glutted with medium and plainer cattle 
that were hard to move at unevenly lower 





E. E. JOHNSTON 


Established 35 Years 
Hog Buyers 
Exclusively 

Live Stock Exchange 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 





You Get 
What You Want 


in buying 


Cattle or Hogs 


on order from 


Schwartz- 


Feaman-Nolan Co. 


— ity Stock Yards 
ansas ity, Missouri 





JOHN HARVEY & CO. 
Order Buyers 
CATTLE EXCLUSIVELY 
Omaha, Neb. Sioux City, Iowa 


References: 
Live Stock National Bank, Omaha 
oti ty ity Ty Sioux City 


Utility Cipher 
DENVER REPRESENTATIVES 
A. W. Hand & Co. 











ORDER BUYERS 
Bob Sundheimer & Co. 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Sheep Lambs 


Local and Long Distance Phones: 
Bell, East 814 Kinloch, St. Clair 886-R 


References: 
National Stock Yards, National Bank, 
and our customers 














P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Bourbon Stock Yards, Louisville, iy. 


P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Union Stock Yards, Nashville, Tenn. 


P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Union Stock Yards, Montgomery, Ala. 


KENNETT, COLINA & CO. 
Union Stock Yards, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Live Stock KENNE T Buyers Only 


KENNETT, SPARKS & CO. 
National Stock Yards, E. St, Louls, Ill. 


KENNETT, MURRAY & DARNELL 
Union Stock Yards, Indianapolis, Ind. 
KENNETT, MURRAY & CO. 
Union Stock Yards, Lafayette, Ind. 
KENNETT, MURRAY & COLINA 
M. ©. Stock Yards, Detroit, Mich. 





Order Buyers 
of 


Cattle Calves 
Hogs Lambs 


Henry Knight & Son 


Bourbon Stock Yards 
Louisville, Ky. 


References: Dun & Bradstreets 
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prices, and over 2,000 cattle remain in 
first hands at the finish today. The best 
light butcher steers and heifers sold fully 


25c lower, with the medium and plainer 


classes 50@75c lower. 

Medium and plainer steers were a drug 
on the market and in many cases more i 
question of buyer than price. The feeder 
and stocker demand was limited and mate- 
rial declines noted where sales could be 
made. The market continues in a semi- 
demoralized condition and the outlook is 
not very encouraging. Half-fat grassy 
cattle should be held back until the market 
becomes more settled. Bulls and canners 
held steady. 

Cattle quotations follow: Prime heavy 
steers, $8.00@8.50; heavy shipping steers, 
$6.00@8.00; fat heifers, $4.00@7.50; fat 
cows, $3.50@5.50; common to good cows, 


$2.75@3.50; canners, $2.00@2.25; bulls, 
$3.00@4.50; feeders, $4.50@6.50; stockers, 
$2.50@6.00. 


HOGS—Hog values are on the decline 
with prices on top grades 55¢ lower the 
first half of the week. The supply is fair 
and with a good local demand a good 
clearance has been made daily. The un- 
dertone is weak and the outlook is for 
slightly lower prices the balance of the 
week. Hog quotations follow: Top hogs. 
200 Ibs. up, $7.85; 165 to 200 Ibs., $7.50; 
120 to 165 lbs., $7.00. Pigs, 120 Ibs. down, 
$6.50; throwouts, $6.00 down 

SHEEP—Few changes were noted in 
sheep and lamb values although the east- 
ern markets reported lower prices. Best 
lambs continue to bring $12.00, seconds 


$6.00@7.00. Best fat sheep, $3.00@5.00; 
bucks, $3.00 down, 
—— fe___ 


1923 LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS. 
Comparative receipts of cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep at seven markets for first 
nine months of 1923 and same period of 
1922 are reported as follows 








CATTLE. 
1923. 1922. 
Chicago ...... 2,260,881 2 ty 644 
Kansas City.. ‘1,879,545 
DD sensone 1,227,945 
i; BONS oooss 721,416 
St. Joseph..... 445,895 380, 347 
Sioux City ... 511,648 503,085 
2. ee 527,150 597,183 
Totals ..... 7,574,470 7,122,922 

CALVES 
Chicago. ..... 579,749 599,880 ; 
Kansas City 386,869 319,101 7 aa 
OO 69,849 80,755 See 10,906 
St. Louis. .... 256,686 248.183 8,503 
St. Josenh ... 6,790 58,821 7,969 
Sioux City ... 27.279 36,034 jiecee 








St. Paul 391,042 341,840 49,202 
Totals ..... 1,778,264 1,684,614  *93,650 
HOGS 
Chicago ...... 7,388,902 5,821,665 1,587,237 
Kansas City ..2,574,358 1,822,476 7 51: R82 
Omaha ....... 2.943.607 2,228,908 714,699 ...... 
St. Louis 3,468,523 2,549,922 918,601 ...... 
St. Joseph..... 1.845.480 1,452,998 392/482 
Sioux City....3,325,026 1,457,578 867,448 
St. Paul 66 1,611,946 556,820 
Totals . .22,714,662 16,945,493 5,769,169 
SHEEP. 
Chicago ...... 2,888,219 2,755,759 132,4°0 
4 , 


-1,257,064 1,161,682 95,282 
2,185,591 1,797,357 388,254 
oO ee 





Kansas City 
Omaha : 
St. Lovis F: 439,907 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 





7,825,692 7,151,310 °674,482 
NINE MONTHS’ TOTALS. 


Totals 


Combined receipts at seven murkets for first nine 
months of 1923 and 1922 follow 
192% 


922 oon Lass 

Cattle .-7.574.470 7,122,922 51,548 “i 
Calves 1,778,264 1,684,614 cy 654) 
Hogs 22,714.662 16,945,493 5,769,169 
Sheet 1,825,692 7,151,310 674, 382 
Totals 69,893,068 32,904,339 6,988,749 


*Net increase. 
COMBINED SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS. 
Combined September receipts in round numbers 
ut seven leading western markets follow: 


Cattle Calves Hogs. Sheep 
1924 1,192,000 225.000 1,960 060 1,341,000 
1922 1,142,000 264,000 1,487,000 985,000 
192) . 857,000 208,000) 1,246,008 1,385,000 
1920 . 1,146,000 216.000 1,058,000) 1,557,000 
1919 1.275.009 188,000 1,175,000 2,397,000 
1915 ; 57 (9 192,000 1,230,000 2,068,004) 


1917 232,000 105,000 758,000 985,000 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Saturday, Oct. 13, 1923: 

CATTLE. 
Week ending Previous Cor. week, 
Oct. 15 reek. 1922. 





ct 
CNS. Sachs kc scnboeses 46,677. 
Sg 37,469 
| eee 21,77 
eee te, Se ee 11,249 
i: cis, ssaoncne 
Pe MEET pescksshensan 
REE nen kssoasds eens 
PCE wccusscescostRiee Senha, 4 sees 
Philadelphia ........... 
ERGIAMAPONG 3... nc ciccee 
a 2, 
New York and Jersey City 10,795 
Oklahoma City ........ 6,318 


Milwaukee 























POD. coe csdeecccacaue i. 835 100,106 

Kansas City g 33: 42,583 

LE See 4,015 

cast St. Louls.......... 36,246 

RE OO ar 27,986 

EE goss s 9050's oe 10, ad 

Ll eae Seemes 4 O87 

Lg ee 6,500 

eee 11,991 

eee We. POO... .s2ses 40,600 

2 a 

PeieGeighia .......008 

DCMS oscuwesssaws 

Se ey 344 

New York and Jersey City % 30, 212 

Okishoms. City. ........; 6,373 

SE os césscsecnne 2 7,000 13,181 

LEE. Sens sa ae de een 11,400 12,400 
SHEE 

CONS. UC eckcsskcein cue 

er 20.7 73: 

ROE, os ashi Gh Skee i 28, 86) 

rer 8,302 

on. eo 10,940 

Sy Re ere Serpe 2,501 

LO Serre 270 

i e <sctccksseee! Ee)  saaese- > anges 

| ee ee 

rrr tt 1,226 

Poston SEP Cre 6,660 

New York and Jersey City 42,566 

Oklahoma City ......... 40 

DT cc<ebectiseces wecee ©  “saicn 

EE. SG Susuielisswes. cabese: iveuse®” " “Seuss 

So 





PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen 
ters for the week ending Saturday, Oct. 13, 1923 
ure reported to The National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
= Hogs. Sheep. 
oe ee er 22 14,500 19,381 
WEEE Oe OOo hac cass osere 18,600 7 





ct te i Eee 14,900 
J ge et 11,900 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. 6,900 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 10,100 
Libby. McNeill & LAbby. 250 ..... —— cevve 


Trennan Packing Co., 6,900 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
6,000 hogs: Independent Packing Co., 3,000 hogs; 
joyd, Lunham & Co., 6,500 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Co., 13,000 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 5,600 
hogs; others, 15,100 hogs. 

——-~ CITY. 
—_ Calves, Hogs. She 
17 $ 12,895 





Armour & Co... 
Cudahy Pkg. 
Fowler Pkg. 
Morris & Co. Se 

LS SS Sener ys i,t 2,204 


1,589 S403 











Wilson & Co. 394 4,364 
Local butchers 100 28 

| Leas eee. 28,909 8,560 50,384 27,245 

OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Aveseme B OO. . ok ncccces 4.137 8,730 10,246 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 5,868 9,455 10,715 
JTS. A eee 1,076 6,408 ee 
Morris & Co... ives Be 4.901 6,72 
EEE Ol Este erescaxss Spee 8,144 13,764 
SE 5.59 é5 des 0% 17 ie eee 
OO aa Lone 77 - wancaue 
te SS eee eek 61 Viens © ~ Mpeuun 
Mid West ee ra 5S . rey 
i We ae tees bt te rey 
John Roth .... 7a 69 ake “ee 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co..... 4 
Lincoln Pkg. Co...... 306 
a A 1 
Sinclair Pkg. Co.. ch 133 
Wilson Pkg. Co..... 13y ous 
J. W. Murphy peolelen'y betwee 7,202 ays A 
WRENS Be OIDs cn ck cccvcs 5 LO se 
Others , - 3,045 2,274 

Total j be 20,815 0,182 43,723 


ST. LOUIS 
Cc sea and 





Sheep. 
Armour & Co. 1,638 
Swift & Co. 3,793 
Morris & Co.. D, "491 1,546 
St. Louis Dressed Beef 
Co ; > : 1,771 . : 
Independent Pky. Co Y74 MG 
East Side Pkg. Co 1,188 an 10 
Mell Pag. Ce..-.s. 14 942 60 
Krey Pkg. Co, 118 cae 
Sieloff Pkg. Co 168 1,207 vs 
sutchers . . 24,933 41,671 4,043 
Total 41,586 2,542 11,206 


ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle, Calves Hogs. Sheep 
TGS 672 12,692 10,941 
249 GBI 4,363 


Swift & Co 
Hammond Pkg. Co 





Morris & Co. 2h OO 
Others S48 5,768 
Total 3.735 2.20% 81,544 21,072 






October 20, 1923. 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. i. Sheep. 


Cudahy .Pkg. Co........ 2,519 226 12,294 1,741 
BRNOOr GB GOs. secsccss 2) ,186 148 12,015 1,210 
ih a Ae "877 12 617 ey 
Sacks Bros. Pkg. Co... 35 36 =e 
Smith Bros. Pkg. Co... 58 23 
Local butchers ........ 76 28 a sinie 
Eastern packers ....... 393 1 12,133 

SE ccausepaeenncow 6,144 ~ 469 37,059 2,951 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
34 





Se ee eer 2,303 815 3,311 

Ee 2,481 6387 3,106 6 

EE. See sa sondinnh aks 69 333. Seiee 
es tecavewcsawanes 4,854 1,465 6, 750 40 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Eastern buyers ....... 2,520 3,589 22,089 5,958 
Kingan & Co...... sve Ae 536 Le 3. 678 858 
ESF UA creer ak 5 ey 
a "ee 948 75 276 
a re § 51 18 
Hilgemeier Bros........ ‘ vate se 
a Oe 202 sf 15 

Schussler Pkg. Co...... 453 6 10 
a 6 97 asa 
Beer WEE. TO... ..0ce<0% 5a seas 
Se. MERON, GODS sso ssanws 1 21 6 
ht, Se Pee 19 75 re 63 
Riverview Pkg. Co..... ee 10 260 ‘eee 
|) Ee a a 540 118 230 158 
We 2565. cubes 6,189 4,508 “48,30 301 7,362 


CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


E. Kahn's Sons Co...... 711 120) 2,965 192 
Kroger Groc. & Bak. Co. 563 101 1,016 


Sais | MUIR wik.v0s sine 85 65 270 
Gus Juengling ace = 117 pao 
Schroth Pkg. <a ee 3,024 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. . re cae 2,897 





J. Hilberg & Son....... 144 16 A ete 74 
W. G. Rehn & Son..... 188 61 ane Saree 
Peoples Pkg. Co........ 117 112 

J. Bauer & Son........ 81 3 

A. Sander Pkg. Co.... he an 


cS. Vowel & Gon.......% 
J. Hoffman & Son...... 






Lenrey Pkg. ©o........ 
S@enl Pkg. Co0..... 50.65 
| a) Se 
J. Schlacter & Son...... 
ee owe — 
i sae eee 
ME “Gscckscooadabnan 2,098 595 = 14,805 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour @ (00. <.s0666.4 4 3,861 3,287 20,818 4,150 
Herts @ Rifkin........ 201 68 Or ‘ae 
mee Tee. G0... .eesscs 630 206 ae miele 
wow ie 3 See re 6,046 5,561 31,526 5,096 
RE hs Kis OS a 1,099 56 3,998 étr0 
Pr rere 11,837 9,297 58,026 9,246 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co........ 1,083 612 4,874 533 
Dold Pke. Go.....;..... 264 56 tea 
Local butchers ........ 159 ; 
ME os<tesbentanense 1,406 668 





RECAPITULATION, 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets for 
the week ending Oct, 13, 1923, with comparisons: 








Cattle. 
Week ending Previous Cor. week, 
ct. 18. week. 1922. 
CS ead cas ctawnmaen 37,369 32,934 34,996 
ee GOREN 6-56 60:04 40% 28,909 28,942 30,439 
Lo” Ey eee 20,818 18,406 47,465 
RED: Bk Nwwe as eo 41,586 31,918 41,153 
ee EE: woe Nat in ckens 13,735 11,665 14,101 
a eee 6,144 6052 6,236 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,854 4,296 13,020 
Indianapolis ............ 6,189 6,476 7,740 
DEE we dicSeclesocaues: EE — “vadams » ganic’ 
DCL Sasuu sos seusne 11,837 11,132 10,159 
a ere 1,406 1,660 1,650 
Hogs. 
SND 555 cisss encoun a eee 35,200 121,700 100,100 
Kansas City 50,334 58,813 42,516 
| | Ra eee . & 2 51,656 29,112 
ge ER ee a aS 26,676 48,464 
St. Joseph 37,662 $3,358 
Sioux City . 762 16,365 
Oklahoma City 6.597 6,393 
Indianapolis 44,098 50,677 
Cincinnati ne 9 tieges  .. aseen 
ees ee 60,408 48,482 
Wichita 8,734 6,415 
sme Sheep. 
OT TET TST Te 60,541 
Kansas City sa h 
1 ae SS 


i. Ae 

nL ON, oes 
Sioux Olty ......; re 
Oklahoma City ......... 
Indianapolis ....... 
Cincinnati 

St. Peal ... 

WICRTER ccs 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
The following are the receipts for week 
ending Saturday, October 13, 1923: 


Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City . 1,004 9,723 12,056 20,667 
New York .....-. 2,082 1,388 19,782 2,172 
Central Union ...... 4,554 Loi 287 18,178 
Total for week 10,681 12,450 82,075 41,017 
Previous week ...... 6 nd 11,001 30,017 $8,454 
Two weeks ago. 8.57 13,130 q ‘n10 41,051 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Good quality hides 
are still salable at strong levels. As evi- 
dence, several cars local grub free were 
around the market at lle and bidders 
finally raised their views. Some Indiana 
extremes sold at 10% c of good description. 
Wisconsin extremes sold as low as 10c, 
with other sales at 10%c and further offer- 
ings are available in this range. Extremes 
of Wisconsin description are declared 
available as low as 934c with a bid, carry- 
ing less than one-fourth grubs. Iowa ex- 
tremes are quoted at 10c asked. It is inti- 
mated that business has been effected as 
low as 9%c delivered and selected basis 
in sections west of Chicago. There is lit- 
tle demand current for the heavier weights 
of hides. Buffs are freely offered at 8%4c 
delivered basis from the outside markets, 
while local material is held at 9c as a 
rule. Buyers have views.of 8c as a basis 
tor future operations in buff weights. The 
heavy goods, 60 lbs. and up, are very quiet. 
In the all-weight varieties in the originat- 
ing sections, various prices are named as 
to descriptions. Some Michigan all weights 
sold at 8%c f. o. b. Most sellers in that 
section demand 9c. Western all weights 
moved at 8%c delivered and buyers re- 
duced their views to 8c. It was intimated 
bids at 814c would be made if product was 
available at that figure. Heavy steers 
quoted at 9@10c; heavy cows and buffs, 


8%@9c; extremes, 101%4.@1lc for good 
parcels; sales up to 11%c and down 
to 9%c noted. Each lot is a_sep- 


arate trade and subject to negotiations. 
There appears to be nothing relative in 
recent operations. Branded country hides 
quoted at 7@7%%c flat and country packers 
at 8@9\%c paid; bulls, 74@8c, and coun- 
try packers at 9@10c; glues, 6c. 
CALFSKINS.—One packer reports mov- 
ing 40,000 September kipskins privately, 
said to be for the account of tanning sub- 
sidiary. Speculation as to the prices in- 
volved generally feel that the native stock 
realized 15%c, overweights 14c and 
branded 11%c, which rates are the last 
previously realized. A bid of 16c was cur- 
rent for quite a line of September-October 
packer kipskins today, but only for north- 
ern points of kill and all sellers declined 
the business. Killers offer all points at 
15\%e for natives. City kipskins are well 
sold out at 15%c. Outside skins are quiet 
at 12@14c. Calfskins are slow in all de- 
scriptions. City collectors still endeavor 
to obtain 18c, but it is believed are endeav- 
oring to have bids returned at the last sale 
price of 17%c. Packers are offered at 
less money. Asking rates yesterday were 
at 19c, but goods are available at 18%c 
today. Tanners evince no interest. City 
collectors are sold out. Outside city calf- 
skins are quoted at 16%@17c paid and 
up to 1744c asked on first salted material, 
renee kinds 15@16c paid, and countries 
3% @14'%e. 
Later: Two packers sold October regu- 
lar slunks at $1.40, steady. 
MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS. — Dry 
hides are quiet and quoted unchanged at 
17@18ce. Some quiet business going on 
with the originating sections. Horse hides 
are reported scarce and steady at $4.00@ 
4.25; renderers up to $5.00 asked. Packer 
shearlings quoted slow at $1.20 because of 
scarcity. Lambs, $1.50@1.65 paid; sheep, 
$1.50 lately paid. Dry pelts, 27%@380c 
asked; pickled skins range at $6.50@7.15 
paid for lots; hogskins, 15@25c; strips, 5c. 
PACKER HIDES.—Steady. Two cars of 
October heavy cows sold at 14c. No other 
business reported. The situation is con- 
sidered steady at the quoted plane because 
of small stocks and moderate demand from 
time to time. Spready steers are quoted 


174%c for business with some stock held 
for 18c. Native steers lately sold at 15c. 
Movement noted yesterday in extreme 
lights at 12%c, a steady level. Texas and 
butts are well sold out at 12%c and Col- 
orados at %1%c; branded cows, 9c; 
heavy cows, 14c; lights, 12c; native bulls, 
11c and branded at 9@9'c nominal. Small 
packer hides are quiet with killers more 
anxious to sell. Last sales involved 25@45 
lbs. at 12c, and heavier weights at 11%c. 
Buyers feel that September-October kill 
will sell at not over 11%c. 

New York. 

FOREIGN WET SALTBD HIDES.—No 
new business is reported in frigorifico de- 
scriptions. Killers maintain they are sold 
out, but there has been no movement of 
consequence in over a week and take-off 
amounts to close to 50,000 weekly. Last 
business in standard varieties of Argentine 
steers was at $40.25 or 14%c landed basis 
while Montevideos and Uruguays made up 
to $44.00 or about 16c landed basis. Pa- 
cific coast tanners took on Uruguayan 
stock at $44.00 and apart from this busi- 
ness Europe has been the largest buyer. 
Frigorifico cows are quiet at 12%c last 
paid and up to 13c landed basis now de- 
manded. Type hides continue steady in 
tone and movement is of fair proportions 


from time to time. B. A. city steers quoted 
134%2c and cows about 11@11%4c. Campos 
and other common hides quoted 74#@9%e 


for descriptions. In the spot esata a 
few hundred Columbians sold PT. 

PACKER HIDES.—Quietness rules the 
situation as yet. Available supplies are 
relatively small, recent business being 
such as to clean out surplus holdings. Na- 
tive steers are quoted 13%c paid and 14 
@14%c asked. Spready last realized 174c 
to the end of the year and what few re- 
main unsold are held at 17%c. Brands 
are well cleaned out at 11%c and 10%c for 
butts and Colorados. Cows, -11@11%c; 
outside for straight heads. Bulls quoted 
10146@10%c nominal. 

SMALL PACKER’ HIDES. — Eastern 
small killers are doing very little at the 
moment. Recent movement has been go- 
ing on at 11@11%c for all weight cows 
and 12%@l13c for steers for description. 
Sales have been of fair size in middle west- 
ern sections in sorted and selected stock. 
Many of the recent sales involved hides of 
dating back to late spring and early sum- 
mer. As a general rule, however, killers 
are fairly well booked up, having little but 
October goods unsold. 

COUNTRY HIDES.— Movement  con- 
tinues of moderate size and generally at 
steady levels. Bids of 10%c were rejected 
on western current receipt extremes. Of- 
ferings are still reported at that level but 
of slightly inferior quality. Sales of choice 
Ohio extremes at lle are noted and offer- 
ings are also available at that figure it is 
learned. Sales of extremes as low as 10c¢ 
are reported in the west but nothing of this 
character is noted east except in southerns 
of middle section description. A car of 
northern southerns sold at lle selected. 
‘anadian light stock is quoted 10@10%ec 
asked. Bids of lle are reported for grub 
free mid-western extremes in the larger 
sections and prices up to 114%¢ are put out 
by sellers. Heavier weight hides are slow 
sale. Average quality goods’ generally 
quoted at 8@S8%c. Eastern all weight 
hides are considered top at Se. 

CALFSKINS.—Three weight New York 
City calfskins continue slow. Quiet busi- 
ness in odd thousand lots is being effected 
under cover with prices unknown at this 
writing. Dealers have been talking 5@ 
10c over the last sales basis of $1.50@1.85 
@2.70 while buyers have been willing to 
duplicate last levels. Outside skins have 
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been selling well at $1.36@1.50 range on 
lights. The under 7 lbs. skins have been 
in very good request right along. For- 
eign and domestic untrimmed skins have 
been maintaining a firm front. Kipskins 
have been in very good demand, particu- 
larly in the heavy end. Market is steady 
re = for veals and buttermilks at 
ns 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week 
ending October 11, 1923, with comparisons: 








STEERS. 

Week Same Week 

ended week, ended 

1922. Oct. 4 
Toronto $6.75 $6.75 
Montreal 6.00 6.00 
Montreal 6.00 6.00 
Winnipeg 5.35 3.50 
Calgary 4.50 5.00 
Edmonton 4.50 4.00 
Toronto $12.25 $13.00 
Montreal 10.00 12.00 
Montreal 10.00 12.00 
Winnipeg 6.00 6.50 
Calgary 4.0 5.00 
Edmonton 4.00 5.50 
Toronto $12.09 $10.30 
Montreal 12.00 10.25 
Montreal 12.00 10.25 
Winnipeg 10.60 10.17 
Calgary 9.50 11.27 
Edmonton 10.00 10.45 
Toronto $13.00 $12.50 
Montreal 10.25 11.06 
Montreal 10.25 11.00 
Winnipeg 11.00 9.50 
Calgary 19.25 11.00 
Edmonton 10.00 10.75 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

from 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner 
J. F. Nicolas.) 


Chicago, Oct. 20, 1923.—Quotations on 
hides at Chicago for the week ending Oct 
20, 1923, with comparisons, are as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ending Week ending Correspon tit 1g 





Oct. 2 23. Oct. 13, '23. week, 1922 

Spready native 

ee WWI ye 174@17T\e @ Ww 
Heavy native 

utiors ba @lne @l5e —_- 22a 
Heavy Texas 

ae @12%e @12 @2le 
Heavy butt 

branded 

mine oc. fal2 we @l12%e alk 
Heavy Colorado 

eee @litse @li1%e 2k 
Ex-Light Texas 7 

OE @ 9b4be @ Ge 16 @16le 
Franded cows.. @ 9%e @9%e 16 @16%6e 
Heavy native , 

eee @lAe @l4e alk 
Light native 

Co @12¢ @l12e 18% @19¢ 
Native bulls....11 @ll\4e 11 @1l1\e @16 kc 
Branded bulls.. 9 @ 9%e 9 @ 9%e 144 @lSe 
Caltskins S$ @i1gse 1ji%x@ @2%c 
NRE @iU%e 15 @15% B21 ¢ 
Slunks, regt @1.40 @l “40 $0.5 Sit 1.06 
Slunks, hairless.35 @75e 35 @T5e 45 @We 

Light, Native, Butts, Colorado and Texas steers le 


per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Week ie Week ee pa 
Oct. 20, °23. Oct. 18, "23. week, 192 


. all 

ature 11% @12¢ 11% @12%e 18 
native... 9 @10¢ 9 @l10c 15 
Branded hides... 9 @ 9%e 9 @9Me 1 
Calfskins ...... 17 @l7%e 17 @1T%e 21 
















MM as eek nuece 14% @15e 14% get 2 
Light calf.....$1.40@1.50 $1.25€@1.35 $1.15@1.2: 
Slunks, regular.$1.15@1.25 $1. 15@1.2 5 $0. 90a 100 
Slunks, hairless.30 @b60c 35. @70e¢ 410 @S80ec 
COUNTRY HIDES 

Week ending Week ending ( eerospending 

Oct. 20, °23. Oct. 18, '23. week, 19 
Heavy steers 9% @ We 10 @lle @1d ie 
Heavy cows.... Se@ 9 9 @loe walse 
Butts cesses SUH@ MBC 9 ~@100 14% @15e 
Extremes : MwLYaWwe 10 elle 16 «lie 
Bulls fave -.. 8 @ 8ke 8 @ S%e 12 @12%e 
Branded ThL@ 8e T%H@ Se 12 @13¢ 
Calfskins 14 @ldse 14 @lde 1S @19e 
ee Il @18e 12 @18¢e WT @1S 
Light calt $1.20@1.25 $1.20@1.25 $1.10@1.15 
Deacons - SLOO@L.10 $1.00421.10 $0.90@1.00 
Slunks, regular.$u0.75@1.00 60 @T3e 50 @ He 
Slunks, bairless.25 @3ve 25 @30e 25 alk 
Horsehides W@+4.00 $3.00@4.00 $4.50@5_00 
Hogskins 25 @30e 20 @WBe 15 @2ve 


SHEEPSKINS 
Week ending Week ending Correspom 
Oct. 20, °23. Oct. 13. °23 ¢ 

Wool pelts out of season 
Wool pelts out of season 





~ arse pac kers 
rackers 


$1.15@1.25 
spring 
lambs SL @1.85 $1 
Country pelts..$1.50@2.00 $1 
Dry pelts 26 @2Se 27 


$1.15@1.20 

Packers’ 

NO@1L.7) $2.00@2.15 

W@2.00 $1.25@1.75 
@3ve 25 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 


Howard Bros. have sold their ice busi- 
to Theodore Med- 


ness at Walden, N. Y., 
ley. 


The Union Ice Co. will add a cold stor- 


age plant to their ice plant at Napa, Cal. 

An ice factory, with a daily production 
of 40 tons, will be erected at 8th Avenue 
and 22nd Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Home Ice and Cold Storage Co. has 
recently been established at Harlingen, 
Texas. 

The Passaic City Ice Co. has been incor- 
porated at Passaic, N. J., with a capital 
stock of $50,000. 

The Consumers Ice Co., Greensburg, Pa., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000 by J. L. and J. M. Roberts. 

The Atlantic Ice Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


has been incorporated at Brooklyn, N. Y., 


with a capital stock of $90,000 by T. Fisher 
and J. P. Maggard. 

The Plate Ice and Fuel Co., Portland, 
Ore., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $22,000 by H. Kubik and F. Brown. 


The Navarro Ice Co., Navarro, Texas, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000 by Geo. E. Wells and others. 


The Choco Ice Co., Portland, Me., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 by M. G. O’Neil, M. A. Powers 
and M. F. Foster. 

The Ward Ice & Cold Storage Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., has under construction a new 
plant. 

The Union Ice Co., Lodi, Cal., will spend 
$5,000 upon additions to the equipment of 
its plant. 

The Union Icé Co., Oceanside, Cal., has 
in course of construction an ice plant, the 
estimated total cost of which is $20,000. 

The Quebec Harbor Commission, Quebec, 
Can., will construct a $500,000 cold storage 
plant. 
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FROZEN AND CURED MEAT STOCKS. 

Summary of cold storage holdings of 
frozen and cured meat stocks on October 
1, 1923, with comparisons (’000s omitted), 
is reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 





Glenwood Avenue 
West of 22nd St. 


Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BANNER ROCK WOOL 


NOULAT ONS 


BAI ho ROCK PRODUCTS CO. 
2 ALEXANDRIA NDIJANA. 


b 
FOR TANKS VATS DRYERS: 


BOULERS SANYTHING 
Write for Jn for matio 











207 E. 43rd St. 





Freezer and Cooler Rooms pr. M°t. 202 
spectaitets 2 CORK INSULATION Pts =2¢ specie 
Morrow Insulating Co., Inc. ‘=w vorx 














s ’ ” NOZZLES for BRINE SPRAY SYSTEMS have been adopted as 
standard by the largest packing houses in the world. Their 


dependability is taken for granted and economy is well known. 


BE SURE YOU HAVE SELECTED RIGHT —TO AVOID FUTURE 
EVENTUAL REPLACING OF SPRAY NOZZLES WITH THE “‘SPRARITE”’. 


Be One of the Satisfied Users. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT C 





3126 CARROLL AVE 
(os 8 CO7-N CT OR 


cultural Economics in pounds as follows: 
Oct. 1, 
Sept. 1, 5-year Oct.1, Oct. 1, 
1923. avg. 1922. 1923. 

Beef, frozen........... 24,625 99,616 34,611 27,606 
Beef, cured.... 11,954 24,024 17,329 11,458 
Beef, in process 0 462 
ee, MR, coe ssnsecee = 
Pork, dry salt cured. .106, 56, 827 74,897 
Pork, dry salt in cure. 85 4,175 = (*) 65,956 72,689 
Pork, pickled cured...158,4% 136, 065 141,794 
Pork, pickled in ¢ ure. .25! 5, 369 of 187,452 224,333 
Lamb and mutton, froz. 1,785 9,677 3,473 1,721 








ee re 65,928 72,015 49,047 61,370 
BME escccccevescecses 115,860 87,313 75,338 66,159 
“o—_—_ 





POULTRY IN COLD STORAGE. 

Holdings of frozen poultry in the United 
States on October 1, 1923, with compari- 
sons (’000s omitted), are reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as follows: 
Oct. 1, 
5-year Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1928. avg. 1922. 1923. 


NR tc ea tawe ae 4,588 7,467 7,334 7,490 
SE 6 nsense 0s eesue 6,918 2,997 2,992 5,852 
DEN bana s dawe ieee’ 4,502 4,295 2,720 3,105 
Se era eter a 7,420 1,915 2,645 6,337 
Miscellaneous ......... 10.703 10,292 10,294 10,322 


REFRIGERATION ECONOMY. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
sure is never so low as this; that is, the 
pressure is always higher than that corre- 
sponding to 12° plus the water tempera- 
ture. 
Air in System. 

Many things cause this difference in 
pressure. In the first place the pressure 
of air in the ammonia vapor will cause an 
increase in pressure, since the pressure in 
the condenser is the sum of the pressure 
exerted by the ammonia and the pressure 
exerted any air or foreign gases in the 
system. By purging off this air, the pres- 
sure may be reduced somewhat, but there 
will always be an excess of pressure of 10 
to 20 lb. due to the air that cannot be 
entirely removed. 

Lack of sufficient cooling water will also 
cause the pressure to be high. This is 
because, with a small supply, there is not 
enough water to take up all the heat in 
the ammonia without a large increase in 
the water temperature. If the temperature 
of the water going off is over 15° higher 
than the water going on, the supply is too 
small. 

Cven with an ample water supply the 
condenser pressure will be high if the 
amount of condenser surface is scanty. 
Since the amount of heat removed de- 
pends not only upon the temperature, but 
also upon the amount of heating surface, 
the condenser should be ample. 

Scale on the inside of a double-pipe con- 
denser or moss and dirt on the outside of 
an atmospheric condenser will interfere 
with the heat passage from the ammonia to 
the water. The remedy is to keep the 
condenser clean. 

In many plants the receiver is placed in 
the engine room. This means that after 
being cooled in the condenser, the ammo- 
nia enters the receiver and absorbs heat 
for the engine room. Any forecooling that 
was accomplished in the condenser is 
thereby lost. The proper location for the 
receiver is in some other part of the plant. 





erating equipment. 














1S USED IN THE VOGT 
COMPRESSION SYSTEM 


WATER TUBE AND HORIZONTAL 





_ Voot 


MANUFACTURERS OF ICE AND REFRIGERATING EQUI 1ENT—DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND FITTINGS 
RETURN TU BU L AR BOILERS OIL 


TO USERS OF REFRIGERATION 


Your plant conditions demand either the Absorption or Compression type of refrig- 
Let us aid you with our experience in selecting the machine 
which fits your requirements, assuring you the most efficient and economical service. 


Refrigerating Equipment 


Absorption— Compression 
HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky. 


REFINERY 





BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO 


EQUIPMENT. PHILADELPHIA-—DALLAS 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. 
profits of your plant so sureiy as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., *"PHiiisbErPHIA PAY 


Because nothing will reduce the 





Atlanta—M,. & M. Warehouse Co. 

Baltimore—Wernig Moving, Haulin Stor- 
age Co., Frank R. Small, 619 Saduttable 

g. 

Boston—G. W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 

a Supply Co.; Keystone Ware- 
ouse 

Cleveland—Curtis Bros. Transfer Co. 

Detroit—Brennan Truck Co. 

E] Paso—R. E. Huthsteiner, 615 Mills Bidg. 

Jacksonville—Service Warehouse Co. 





SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA which may be obtained from the following: 


Los Anguien-egmess & Schmiedell. 
a. D. F.—F. Bezaury, Jr.. 7 a de Colima 


New York—Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! 
Co., 709 6th Ave. 

Newark—American Oil & Supply Co. 

New Orleans—O. E. Lewis & Co., Inc., 638 
Camp St 

Norfolk—Southgate Forwarding & Storage So. 

Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Trsosfer 
Pennslyvania Brewers Supply Co., 158 10th st. 


Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemica! Mfg. Co. 

Richmond—Bowman Transfer & Storage Co 

Rochester—Rochester Warehouse & Distribut- 
ing Co., 1 Mt. Hope St 

Savannah—Savannah Brokerage Co. 

San Francisco—Mailliard & Schmiedell. 

Seattle—Mailliard & Schmiedell. 

Tampa—Charles Hovey, Room 315, Citizens 
Bank Bidg. 

a Truck Co.; G. H. Weddle @ 
Co., 1932 Canton St 

Washington—Littlefield. Alvord & Co 








NEW INSTITUTE COMMITTEES. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
Committee to Confer with Livestock 
Producers. 

Thos. E. Wilson, chairman, Wilson & 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; F. Edson White, 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. 
Phillips, Birmingham Packing Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., The Cud- 
ahy; Packing Co., Chicago, I!l.; R. S. Dold, 
Dold Packing Co., Omaha, Nebr.; Geo. A. 
Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abat- 
toir Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; John Shaw, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ina@.; A. J. 
Major, Major Brothers Packing Co., Mish- 
awaka, Ind.; L. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Committee to Confer with Retail Dealers 
and Trade Associations. 

P. D. Armour, chairman, Armour & 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Hawkinson, 
Allied Packers, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; L. G. 
Corkran, Corkran, Hill & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md.; W. E. O’Neil, Cudahy Brothers, 
Cudahy, Wis.; F. E. Wilhelm, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill.; B. A. Braun, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, mM: Xs 
G. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Fred Guggenheim, Guggenheim 
Brothers, Chicago, Ill.; Harry Thompson, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, IIL; 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, lll.; C. W. Myers, Morris & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; W. McFarlane, Sulli- 
van Packing Co., Detroit, Mich.; L. D. H. 
Weld, Swift & Company, Chicago, Il.; R. 
F. Eagle, Wilson & Company, Chicago, Il. 

Legal Committee. 

Thos. Creigh, chairman, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill; C. J. Faulkner, 
Jr. Armour & Company, Chicago, I11.; 
Henry Veeder, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; J. P. Lightfoot, Wilson & Company, 


Chicago, lll.; Walter H. Saunders, Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce building, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Membership Committee. 

E. A. Cudahy, Jr., chairman, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill.; W.°‘H. White, 
Jr., White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Fred 
Guggenheim, Guggenheim Bros., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Traffic Committee. 

F. W. Ellis, chairman, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Geo. A. Blair, vice- 
chairman, Wilson & Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; E. J. Norris, Allied Packers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; A. Z. Baker, The Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, O.; J. W. Robb, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill.; O. W. 
O’Berg, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; Chas. E. Mallory, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; B. M. Bryan, Rohe & 
Brother, New York, N. Y.; A. R. Fay, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, III. 

COMMITTEE ON TRADE EXTENSION. 


Work heretofore handled by members 
of the regional committee will be taken 
over by the committee on trade extension. 
This will contain members throughout the 
country located at important and strategic 
points from which other members may be 
easily reached. All executive committee 
members are ex-officio members of this 
committee. 

The districts, a brief description thereof, 
and the personnel of the committee are 
as follows: 

First District (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island)—F. S. Snyder, Batchelder 
& Snyder, Boston, Mass., chairman for the 
Boston district; J. G. Kennedy, North 
Packing & Provision Co., Somerville, 


Mass., vice-chairman for remainder of dis- 
trict. 

Second District (the state of New Jersey 
and that part of New York state lying 
east of 75° longitude)—Albert T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York, N. Y., chair- 
man; Fred Figge, Figge & Hutwelker Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Henry C. Muhs, Henry 
Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Third District (that part of New York 
lying west of 75° longitude)—J. C. Dold, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
chairman; A. C. Hofmann, A. C. Hofmann 
& Sons, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fourth District (the state of Delaware 
and that part of the state of Pennsylvania 
lying east of 78° longitude)—John J. Felin, 
John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman; Bayard C. Dickinson, Louis 
Burk, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frederick A. Vogt, 
F. G. Vogt & Son, Inc., Philadelphia; John 
S. Weaver, Lebanon, Pa. 

Fifth District (West Virginia and that 
part of the state of Pennsylvania lying 
west of 78° longitude)—George L. Frank- 
lin, Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman; C. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Pro- 
vision & Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. 
A. Reineman, Fried & Reineman Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth District (the states of Virginia 
and Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia)—T. Davis Hill, Corkran, Hill & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., chairman; Michael A. 
Keane, T. T. Keane Co., Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; Joseph Kurdle, Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Howard 
R. Smith, Shafer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Seventh District (the states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida)—-W. H. White, Jr., White Provi- 
sion Co., Atlanta, Ga., chairman. 

Eighth District (the states of Alabama 
and Mississippi)—C. H. Ungerman, Bir- 
mingham Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
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chairman; Wm. O. Haas, Haas-Davis Pack- 
ing Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Ninth District (the state of Tennessee) 
—Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff Packing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., chairman; David G. M:id- 
den, East Tennessee Packing Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Tenth District (that part of Kentucky 
lying west of 85° longitude and the city of 
Evansville, Ind.) — Morton Mannheimer, 
The Evansville Packing Co., Evansville, 
Ind., chairman; Karl M. Zaeh, Louisville 
Provision Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Eleventh District (that part of the state 
of Kentucky lying east of 85° longitude 
and that part of the state of Ohio lying 
south of 39° 30’ latitude)—Julius Wieder- 
stein, John Hoffman’s Sons Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., chairman; Louis W. Kahn, The 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Twelfth District (that part of the state 
of Ohio lying north of 39° 30’ latitude and 
south of 41° latitude)—L. H. Guthery, 
Marion Packing Co., Marion, O., chairman; 
Louis J. Burkhardt, The Henry Burkhardt 
Packing Co., Dayton, O. 

Thirteenth District (that part of the 
state of Ohio lying north of 41° latitude)— 
S. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, O., chairman; James B. McCrea, The 
Ohio Provision Co., Cleveland, O., vice- 
chairman; M. C. Teufel, The Theurer- 
Norton Provision Co., Cleveland, O. 

Fourteenth District (the state of Michi- 
gan)—Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing 
Co., Detroit, Mich., chairman. (Mr. Sullivan 
has designated Mr. Walter McFarlane of 
his organization to handle the details of 
the work.) 

Fifteenth District (the state of Indiana, 
except the city of Evansville assigned to 
the tenth district; the counties of Lake 
and Porter assigned to the seventeenth 
district)—-E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abat- 
toir Co., Indianapolis, Ind., chairman; W. 
R. Sinclair, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., vice-chairman; Isaac Powers, Home 
Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; E. 
S. Urwitz, Dryfus Packing & Provision Co., 
LaFayette, Ind. 

Sixteenth District (the state of Wiscon- 
sin)—Michael F. Cudahy, Cudahy Bros., 
Cudahy, Wis., chairman. 

Seventeenth District (the state of Illi- 
nois except St. Clair county, and the coun- 
ties of Lake and Porter in the state of In- 
diana)—J. A. Hawkinson, Allied Packers, 
Inc., Chicago, UL, chairman; James S. 
Agar, Agar Packing & Provision Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; F. Edson White, Armour & 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Patrick Brennan, 
Independent Packing Co., Chicago, IIL; 
John Roberts, Miller & Hart, Chicago, II1.; 
Fred L. Wilson, Wilson Provision Co., 
Peoria, Ill. (Chicago members of the exec- 
utive committee are included as mem- 
bers.) 

Eighteenth District (the state of Minne 
sota)—Myron McMillan, J. T. McMillan 
Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn., chairman; Geo. 
A. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., vice-chairman, 

Nineteenth District (that part of the 
state of lowa lying west of 92° longitude, 
except the city of Council Bluffs, assigned 
to the twentieth district)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., 
chairman; F. T. Fuller, lowa Packing Co., 
Des Moines, la.; T. Henry Foster, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; J. W. Rath, 
The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, la. 

Twentieth District (that part of the state 
of lowa lying east of 92° longitude)—W 
H. Gehrman, Kohrs Packing Co., Daven 
port, la., chairman; R. 8. Sinclair, T. M. 
Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Twenty-first District (St. Clair county, 
jil., and the state of Missouri except Jack 
son county, which is assigned to the 
twenty-fourth district)—F. A. Hunter, East 
Side Packing Co., Kast St. Louis, IIL, Cchair- 
man; Gustay Bischoff, St. Louis Indepen 
dent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. K. 


Urgqubart, Swift & Company, St. Louis, 
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Mo.; W. S. Phalp, Swift & Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Geo. L. Heil, Heil Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Twenty-second District (the states of 
Arkansas and Louisiana)—Otto Finkbein- 
er, Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., chairman. 

Twenty-third district (the states of North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska, also 
Council Bluffs, Ia.)—William Diesing, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., South Omaha, Nebr., 
chairman. 


Twenty-fourth District (the states of 
Kansas and Oklahoma and Jackson county, 
Mo.)—R. T. Keefe, Henneberry & Co., 
Arkansas City, Kans., chairman; O. G. 
Malkow, Swift & Company, Kansas City, 
Kans., vice-chairman. 

Twenty-fifth District (the state of Texas) 

-R. E. Paine, Houston Packing Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas, chairman; E. L. Flippen, Arm- 
strong Packing Co., Dallas, Texas; J. C. 
Peyton, Peyton Packing Co., El Paso, 
Texas. 

Twenty-sixth District (the states of 
Wyoming, Montana and Colorado)—G. 
Harvey Nuckollis, The Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo., chairman; Joseph P. 
Murphy, Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, Colo. 

Twenty-seventh District (the states of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho)—F. W. 
Steusloff, Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore., 
chairman. 

Twenty-eighth district (the states of 
Utah and Nevada and that part of Cali- 
fornia lying north of 37° latitude)—C. J. 
Hooper, Western Meat Co., South San 
Francisco, Cal., chairman. 

Twenty-ninth District (the states of New 
Mexico and Arizona)—E. A. Tovrea, Ari- 
zona Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., chair- 
man. 

Thirtieth District (that part of the state 
of California lying south of 37° latitude)— 
T. P. Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., chairman. 

— oe 


THE VALUE OF REFRIGERATORS. 

“Have you ever stopped to consider 
what a large percentage of your stock in- 
vestment is for goods of a _ perishable 
nature, which require the services of a 
refrigerator or cooling room to keep them 
fresh, wholesome and appetizing?” 

This interesting question is asked in a 
pamphlet entitled “Protecting Your Cus- 
tomers,” just issued by the educational 
bureau of the Commercial Refrigerator 
Manufacturers, an association comprising 
twenty of the leading builders of com- 
mercial refrigerators and cooling rooms. 

The pamphlet emphasizes the close re- 
lation between the retailer’s profit and his 
refrigerator equipment. It points out, first 
of all, that every successful grocer and 
meat man—in fact, every dealer in perish- 
able foods—recognizes that it is not only 
his duty but good business to sell only 
pure, wholesome and palatable foods. This 
is because the health of his customers de 
pends upon such service, and also because 
his own profit depends upon it. 
as the pamphlet points out, people will not 
continue trading where the food they buy 
is tainted or so stale that it is unpalatable 

“This being the case,” the pamphlet con- 
tinues, “the food dealer who intends to be 
successful and to build a permanent busi- 
ness, must see to it that his refrigerator 
and cooling room equipment is adequate, 
efficient and in accordance with modern 


Because, 


sanitary standards. 

“Building efficient refrigerators and cool- 
ing rooms—equipment which does its work 
well and economically at the same time 
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is a job for specialists. There are scienti- 
fic and technical problems involved which 
have taken study, experiment and the re- 
sources of especially equipped factories 
for their solution.” 

The pamphlet goes on to point out the 
importance of the experiments and the 
experience which is behind the modern 
cemmercial refrigerator. ‘The sectional 
cooling room, built in the factory where its 
manufacture is a specialty, by men skilled 
in such work, and installed in your market 
or store, is bound to be efficient and eco- 
nomical because it is built right,’ the 
pamphlet continues. It is also pointed out 
that scientifically built movable units may 
be obtained for stores and markets of 
every size, and the fact that it is movable 
makes it more convenient and of greater 
value. 

———— 
“BOSS” POET ON THE CONVENTION. 

Many complimentary letters have been 
received by THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER on its Packers’ Convention Num- 
ber of 1923, but none is more appreciated 
than the characteristic message from that 
veteran and sage of the industry, Presi- 
dent Charles G. Schmidt of the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company. 

Mr. Schmidt was one of the best friends 
the packers’ association had in the early 
days of its life, and he has attended most 
of the conventions. This year he could 
not be present, but he made a close study 
of events by reading the Convention Num- 
ber of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
as the following letter shows: 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 1, 1923. 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Your splendid Convention Number of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER gave me 
the pleasure of spending a very pleasant 
Saturday afternoon at home, reading the 
“doings” of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers at Atlantic City. 

With great interest I have observed the 
convention proceedings and the valuable 
information and broadminded co-operative 
ideas expounded, which are bound to ef- 
fect good results and bring the members 
closer together every year. 

True and correct is what you have said 
about THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
and its mission to tell the meat trade what 
we want it to know, also that there is a 
social side to business and a_ business 
value to the social side. Business men 
find the most satisfactory recreation with 
those of their own craft, which enables 
them to swap ideas and to talk over their 
joys, cares and troubles. 

Allow me to compliment THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER on showing so 
many photos of those that attended the 
convention. Your giving the names of 
the members is a great help and the best 
means of learning to know each other. 

Over 86 pages of convention matter, 
with 24-group and 71 individual photos 
shows the enormity of work so success- 
fully done by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, a credit to itself and the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 

Here’s to you and your associates: 

Tra-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-aye, 
By its most progressive way, 
Telling all convention news, 
Giving data and live cues, 
Your Provisioner shows fast gait, 
In true form, right up to date. 
Yours very truly, 
THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 

COMPANY, 

Chas. G. Schmidt, President. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


MAKING OVER THE TANK- 
HOUSE. 
By J. J. Dupps, Jr.* 

In the March 24th issue of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER an article by the 
writer appeared, describing the evolution 
of the tank-house. At that time only ex- 
perimental plants had been installed, but 
at the present time a number of thor- 
oughly practical plants are in operation. 

The illustration on this page shows the 
installation at the Arabi Packing Co., of 
New Orleans, La. At this plant all of the 
inedible products from 300 cattle and 200 
hogs are handled per day. They are using 
up all of the skulls and shin bones through 
this system, as well as the blood. In other 
words, everything from catch basin skim- 
mings to condemned carcasses is being 
handled. 

The highest grade of grease and tallow 
are produced by this system, as all prod- 
ucts entering the cookers are thoroughly 
hashed and washed. The bones and con- 
demned carcasses, also the shop scrap, are 
shredded and then rendered. 

Got Rid of All Odors. 

Handling the product in this manner, 
without delay, brings it sweet and fresh 
to the rendering department. There are 
no vacuum pumps or other devices used 
with this system. 

At Cincinnati, we made an installation 
at the Kroger Grocery & Baking Packing 
Plant, which is in a residential neighbor- 
hood, there being dwellings within 150 feet 





of the tank-house. The only complaint 
that was made was by one of the tenants 
of these dwellings, who complained that 
his landlord had raised his rent because 
of the absence of objectionable odors in 
the neighborhood. 

By handling the product fresh, putting 
the steam into the jacket of the cooker 
instead of shooting it directly on the prod- 
uct, decomposition of the material is elimi- 
nated, and there is practically no acid in 
the tallow or grease, the average running 
around 1% to 3 per cent. 

When the Government inspectors held 
their convention at Chicago in July, a half 
a day was spent visiting the Armour plant, 
where one of the Harding systems is in 
operation. While three floors are used in 
this particular installation, the illustration 
here shows the practicability of installing 
the system in a one-story building. The 
Harding system meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and Dr. Mohler, in his address to the pack- 
ers at the convention in Atlantic City, 
urgently requested that the dry rendering 
system be installed. 

Co-operation was the theme of Dr. Moh- 
ler’s address, and it will readily be seen 
that a clean, sanitary, odorless tank-house 
will soon make a better friend of the su- 
pervising inspector in your territory. 

Advantages in Operating. 

In addition to the above advantages of 
the evolved tank-house, the following are 
given as particular advantages from an 
operating standpoint: 


The steam consumption in the tank- 
house is reduced from 50 <o 6) per 
cent, and the labor is greatly reduced 
in the large plants, while in the small 
plants it is about the same. 

There are no expensive vacuum 
pumps, presses, etc. These consume 
a large amount of water and steam 
and are continual liabilities to any 
plant. 

There are no manholes in any part 
of this system in which continuous 
gasket trouble is found. 

The tallow and the grease produced are 
the highest grade possible, and the crack- 
ling is sweet and loose. It does not mould 
or sour, as the cake is small, which per- 
mits ready grinding and screening with- 
out the further use of cake breakers, etc. 

The system is continuous in operation 
and the power consumption is reduced to 
the minimum. 


*Mr. Dupps is vice-president of the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., whe have the exclusive sale of 
the Myrick D. Harding Continuous System of Dry 
Rendering. 


go—_ 





ORDERS FOR “BOSS” DEHAIRERS. 


The perfect, fast work of “Boss” grate 
hog dehairers is recognized more and more 
by small packers. Tre manufacturers say 
their users find them one of their best in- 
vestments, saving them much time and 
labor and producing cleaner hogs. The 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., manu- 
facturers of these machines, within ten 
days booked the following orders: J. M. 
Miles, Piketon, Ohio; Jacob Werner & 
Son, Wapakoneta, Ohio; McLean & Howe, 
Gastonia, N. C.; Tennessee Farm Products 
Co., Greenville, Tenn.; L. B. Kotarski, Pea- 
body, Mass.; Davenport Slaughter & Ren- 
dering Co., Davenport, Iowa; and United 
Dressed Meats, Inec., SpoKane, Wash. 


— : : = - —————— a 


HARDING DRY COOKING SYSTEM IN PLANT OF THE ARABL PACKING CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA 
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hicago Section 


Jim Cownie of Buffalo was visiting old 
friends in Chicago this week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totaled 46,270 cattle, 10,554 calves, 118,145 
hogs, and 42,395 sheep. 


Sam Stretch, the spice of life, was sup- 
posed to have been in Chicago this week, 
but the report was doubted as the weather 
was not at all Sam’s kind. 


In the evening classes of the Institute 
of Meat Packing, just started, the enroll- 
ment includes no less than 51 employees 
of Wilson & Company, Chicago. 

H. A. Voedisch, one of the best known 
glue experts in the business, is now in 
charge of glue sales for the United Chemi- 
cal & Organic Products Company. 

Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
October 13, 1923, for shipment sold out, 
ranged from 7.00 to 20.00 cents per pound, 
averaged 13.02 cents per pound. 


Among the visitors in Chicago this week 
were Fred T. Fuller, president Iowa Pack- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Ia.; T. W. Taliaferro, 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
and J. G. Cownie, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


G. Le Personne, one of the leading pack- 
inghouse products importers and lard ex- 
perts of Belgium, with headquarters at 
Antwerp, is continuing his survey of 
American packing conditions. He expects 
to sail for home early in November. 
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Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending October 13, 1923, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Last week. Prev. week. Last year. 
Cured meats, 'hs....13,450,000 12,178,000 14,698,000 


Ne! ea 11,308,000 11,375,000 11,492,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs....21,541,000 21,014,000 26,449,000 
Pn E: scecne een 3,000 3,000 7,000 
Canned meats, boxes 12.000 13,000 18,000 


E. L. Roy, of Cross, Roy & Saunders, 
returned this week from a three months’ 
trip abroad. Like his associate, A. E. 
Cross, Major Roy went for recreation, not 
business. He spent most of the time in 
England and Wales, and attended the great 
Welsh national music festival, the Eistedd- 
fodd, at which David Lloyd George pre- 
sided and where 12,000 people listened to 
the singing of the great chorus. Major Roy 
had a good time, but was glad to get back. 

In the course of hearings this week be- 
fore a representative of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on reweighing charges 
and other tariffs, the valuation of the Chi- 
cago Yards came up. George C. Olcott, 
who appraised the value of the Yards for 
the government, put it at 87% cents a 
square foot, or $38,115 an acre, not includ- 
ing land and street improvements, but in- 
cluding transportation and labor facilities 
and advantages. Without the packing- 
house land Mr. Olcott valued the ground at 
75 cents a square foot. 
go—_—_—_ 

LIST ARMOUR PREFERRED STOCK. 

Establishment of a wider market for 
the 7 per cent guaranteed preferred stock 
of Armour & Company of Delaware was 
effected through the approval of the New 
York Stock Exchange governing commit- 
tee of the company’s application to list 
the securities on the Eastern exchange. 
Trading has started. The stock also is 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 

The preferred stock is entitled to 7 per 
cent cumulative dividends, payable quar- 
terly, beginning on January 1, and to re- 
ceive upon liquidation or winding up of 
the company, $110 a share, and all unpaid 
dividends in preference to the common 
stock, but it is not entitled to participate 
in additional dividends and assets. 
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PACKER MERGER CASE RESUMED. 


Hearings on Secretary Wallace’s com- 
plaint that the acquisition by Armour & 
Company of the meat packing plants and 
business of Morris & Company would con- 
stitute a monopoly and restrain trade in 
violation of the packers and stockyards 
act were resumed at Washington, D. C., 
on October 16 before Chester Morrill, offi- 
cer in charge of the packers and stock- 
yards administration. 


Formal proceedings in the case were 
instituted February 26 by Secretary Wal- 
lace. The session at Washington will be 
devoted by the government to bringing 
its case to a close. Hearings then will 
be held, probably in Chicago, to permit the 
packing companies to present their evi- 
dence. 


———— 


PACKERS’ FREIGHT RATES. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


hearing the testimony, the Commission 
does see fit to make any change in the 
rates, that packed and bulk meats should 
take 4th class instead of 5th class as is 
asked by the other complainants. And 
also, if any change was made in the situa- 
tion, that the adjustment be Chicago to 
New York on the same basis as now pre- 
vails Chicago to Boston. At the present 
time the packed rate Chicago to New York 
is the same as the livestock, and the bulk 
rate is 914c over the live rate, while the 
rates to Boston packed are 3c over the 
live and the bulk rate is 13%4c over the live 
rate. 

Four witnesses appeared for the associa- 
tion: B. M. Bryan, secretary of the asso- 
ciation and traffic manager for Rohe & 
Brother and Figge & MHutwelker Co.; 
Moses Sanders, president, New York Veal 
& Mutton Company; Milton Strauss of 
Strauss and Schick, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
W. W. Brainard of Brainard Brothers, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

The Commission has postponed the Oma- 
ha hearing, set for October 22, and has 
set a hearing at Chicago for December 4, 
at which time the livestock interests will 
complete their case, with the possible ex- 
ception of Omaha, and also the New Eng- 
land packers will complete their case. In 
other words it is hoped the whole case will 
be completed on December 4. Following 
the Boston testimony the complainants in 
these proceedings, the Western packers, 
will put in their rebuttal. 





H.N. Jones Construction Co. 


Engineers 
San Antonio, Texas 
Designs and Builds 
Packing Houses 
30 Years Experience 








Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


Anders & Reimers 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
314 Erie Bidg. Packing House 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 





des, Hiemmetshach, M. E. Otte 8, Seblieh, 0, E 
HIMMELSBACH & SCHLICH 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
Specializing In Packing Houses, Abatto! 
ice Making and Refrigerating Plants. La 
and Fat Rendering Plants, Oll Refineries 


136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 





George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 
Pine @ MunneckKe Co. 
PACKING HOUSE & COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION; CORK INSULATION & 

OVER HEAD TRACK WORK. 


“ —_ Detroit, Mich. ens 3750-3751 











PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





M. P. BURT & COMPANY 
Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation on Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing, etc You t by Our 26 Years’ Ex- 
pee. Lower Construction Cost. Higher 

c 





‘fficiency. 
206-7 Falls Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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OHIO PACKER TELLS OF EUROPE. 


Harry Lavin, president of the Stark Pro- 
vision Co., Canton, O., just returned from 
a five months visit to Europe, gives a pic- 
ture of Soviet Russia that contrasts boldly 
with generally accepted reports. It is for 
that reason of unusual interest. 

“Russia is a powerful auto truck stuck 
in the mud at present and needs only a 
short but powerful pull to set going on 
the highways.” This is the way Mr. Lavin 
pictures that country. 

In an interview Mr. Lavin stated that, 
in an economic sense, Russia is decidedly 
on the upgrade. The soviet government 
is functioning fairly efficiently despite nat- 
ural and imposed handicaps. The Russian 
currency is becoming stabilized and in a 
general way a semblance of order is issu- 
ing from the chaos of confusion that fol- 
lowed abolition of imperialism and de- 
thronement of the czar. 

What Russia lacks now is capital to 
finance operation of its natural resources, 
a trade outlet for the things it can grow 
and manufacture, and recognition by the 
United States to give it a place in the 
economic sun. 

Russian Picture Stimulating. 

The picture of Russia, he says, is a 
stimulating one to the American imagina- 
tion. It is essentially a pioneer epic, de- 
picting a struggle against odds, ignorance 
and superstition pitted with constructive 
knowledge, and the urge of enlightened 
youth to overcome the conservatism of 
age steeped in the background of a dark 
and dreary era. 

In the Russian household today father 
and son are divided. The elder man is 
clinging to a hopeless past but one he 
understood, while the youthful vision is 
upward to opportunity that will not be 
realized before another generation. 

Russia is confronted with two major 
problems—education of its ignorant mil- 
lions, and development of natural and po- 
tential commercial possibilities. It is at- 
tacking both with the energy of pioneering 
youth and making recognizable headway. 

The Canton packer says the soviet ex- 
periment of government by the workers is 
something more substantial than a_phil- 
osophic dream. It has its defects but ex- 
perience is eliminating them by degrees. 
Private enterprise is being given an out- 
let and there is no more bolshevism in 
Russia, using the word in its intellectual 
sense. 


No More Government Monopoly. 


There is no government monopoly for 


the government invites competition with 
private commerce, this competition being 
a commercial stimulant and stifling a prof- 
iteering monopoly in either direction. 
There is coming to be an ownership of 
homes and reports show an excess of ex- 
ports over imports. 

“Germany seems to have lost hope,” 
Mr. Lavin said, “especially the working 
class. Their currency is demoralized and 
there is no national confidence upon 
which to build.” 

He gave an illustration of a skilled spec- 
ialist who got 36 cents for three days 
work, At the time of his interview Mr. 
Lavin wore a fine appearing wool suit 
which would be valued at above $50. 

“T bought it for exactly $3.00, or 18,000,- 
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000 German marks,” declared Mr. Lavin, 
who then went on to explain that three 
days earlier that many marks would have 
represented about 20 American dollars and 
that fluctuation had depreciated the mark 
correspondingly. 


ee 


GIVES MEN VACATION WITH PAY. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., have 
announced a plan whereby all their 1,300 
employes would be entitled to a week’s 
vacation on full pay. 

All employes who have been working at 
the plant for a year and not been absent 
a day or part of a day would be eligible 
to the vacation. The plan has been ap- 
proved by the plant council of workers and 
becomes effective January 1, 1924. 


? 
eee. cenit 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Oct. 8......30,111 3,787 56,826 25,189 
Tuesday, Oct. 9..... 16,626 3,245 28,557 22,599 
Wednesday, Oct. 10.15,540 2.371 24,742 26,123 
Thursday, Oct. 11... 7,809 3,204 29,962 24,491 











Friday, Oct. 12..... 3,300 998 20,737 
Saturday, Oc t. 13. 1,210 198 "S 135 4,640 

Total for week... .74,605 18,803 172,786 123,779 
Previous week ..... 61,359 12,359 149,156 131,045 
WOGl OBO oc crvses vee 63,294 10,739 136,599 120,624 
Two years ago...... 64,923 11,450 128,001 130,433 

SHIPMENTS 

Monday, Oct. 8...... 6,612 531 11,713 7,519 
Tuesday, Oct. 9..... 4,861 376 7,654 12,169 


Wednesday, Oct. 10.. 
Thursday, Oct. 11.. 
Prey, Oct. 19.....0. ‘ 
Saturday, Oct. 13... 








Total for week....27, os 2,242 41,947 57,809 
Previous week 3,324 34,770 77,208 
eee 2: "42 1,493 20,580 64,338 
Two years ago. ae 3 yd 

Receipts at Chica 
to Oct. 13, with comparative rounyor 





23. 1922. 
i OT EE TCP LEE Ee eT ee Tr 2,396,635 2,342,637 
CR scp Pewaukee ees Veta "605,91 3 624,998 
MES nina cclee heen eae ree 7,710,712 6,079, 647 
SEO TL Lee 3,141,398 2,966,207 
EE 6 nc 005 450s Dekda see as 22,016 26,233 


Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
for 1923 to Oct. 13, with comparisons: 





Week. = ~ to date. 
Week ending Oct. 13.......... 646,000 4,738,000 
POOVIOUS WOOK 0.00505 oc cecwens 620,000 ws see eee 
Corresponding week, 1922..... [ 521,000 21, 952,000 
Corresponding week, 1921..... 462/000 2,056,000 
Corresponding week, 1920..... 397,000 33° 180,000 





Average, 1908 to 1922...... 466,000 20,635,000 
Combined receipts at esven points for the week 

ending Oct. 13, 1923, with comparisons: 
*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
303,000 506,000 367,000 
000 


Week ending Oct. 13 
eee 000 509,000 


Previous week 








Cee rere re O00 393,000 000 
REN, iv dateainls x0 ews aitee 000 328,000 349,000 
pi) ree eae a 286,000 295,000 288,000 

Average, 1914-22..... 307, 000 353,000 350,000 
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Combined receipts at seven markets for 1923 to 
Oct. 13, and the corresponding period for previous 
years: 

*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SE bwavience ced acters ane 8,535,000 23,713,000 8,548,000 

22 3,136,000 17. 699,000 7,739,000 
1921 3,991,000 17,109,000 ° 393,000 
DE hci b.eessansvsesen 7,970,000 17,690,000 8,715, ‘000 








*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted 
as cattle. 

Chicago Stock Yards receipts, average weight and 
top and average prices for hogs for under-mentioned 
weeks: 











Average 
Number weight.——Prices 
received. Ibs. ve Average, 
Week ending Oct. 13...*172,700 *241 $8 $7 -60 
Previous week ........ 149,156 243 $5 55 7.70 
Orne 36,599 240 10.10 9.05 
1921 12 1 238 9.00 7.90 
1920 5 239 «=#616.10 15.00 
1919 y 243 15.60 14.50 
| AIEP SRT Seer aeeaees ae 149,829 2383 18.75 17.65 
9, 212 = 18.5 16.95 
167,672 211 10.50 9.85 
127,422 203 8.95 


8.00 
-- 139,530 228 7.85 7.35 
- 131,801 210 8.50 7.90 











132,900 226 $12.40 $11.40 


Average, 1913-1922... 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Oct: 13, 1923, unofficial. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. —- Lambs. 


Week ending Oct. 13...$10.35 $ 7. = $ 6.20 pe 
Previous week ......... 10.30 7.10 2.90 


















ve 70 

YeGr 880) <<ccica .. 10.40 9.05 6.10 13:55 
WOM Sisves 8.10 7.90 4.75 8.85 
1920 .. ve .-. 14.50 15.00 6.10 12.20 
SE cis iecseisndisaees 16.65 14.50 7.20 14.60 
Re 13.85 17.65 9.75 14.60 
a ais setenwiiaee kas 11.3 16.95 11.90 17.50 
MUN sais os 07a ar ican dev eahiwane 9.85 9.85 7.50 10.25 
Do bakes kecwserdenneen 8.50 8.00 6.15 8.60 
Ree ree 8.90 7.35 5.35 7.60 
WNT Bisco se cere eanidanlde.sae 8.55 7.90 4.55 7.05 

Average, 1913-1922...$11.10 $11.40 $ 6.95 $11.50 


Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards 
for week mentioned: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


*Week ending Oct. 13... 46,700 130,400 64,200 
P revious WUE “nciwcavacee 37,833 114,386 53,837 
Ge wscacwnedaucelaes 39,774 116,019 56, 
BE ie iks wmmoness 40,742 98,760 87, ae 
CEs 34.¢-vixeeduxenaaawes 48,147 83,689 
SERRA Seeacipeeatit a 57,698 117,155 88:887 


*Saturday, Oct. 13, 1923, estimated. 

Chicago packers’ hog slaughter for the week ending 
Oct. 13, 1923: 
DE Be Fi ish wkekc ened dcncccasendiactddaes 14,500 
Anglo-American Provision Co...........-.ee00+ 6,900 
PE UN EIN iiiod ows WaSeed cd acchodecateneGuaees 
G. H. Hammond Co 
jr eer nek ee eee rr 
Wilson & Co.....2...-.. 
Boyd-Lunham & Co 
Western Packing & Provision Co 
jE a er mere re rrr 
A IN Ga ao ia FOSS eteeccaweee nee 
FRGODOMMCNE PECKING COs ic ces ccesccsceeense 
RIPON, TRC Go oc eiceehii dc ciedececeeees 
Bg er 
PN EE I bog 0550706 8605 HOS Cee aeaie 
EE oreo ceraree ead daswoucecreenenedpewe 











a whan aes 4 tes 
Previous week 
pO AE OO Re ee terre 
Two years ago 
po ES BT Pee TCE rer ee 92600 

(For Chicago livestock prices see page 40.) 





Packing Houses 


Cable Address: 
“Ernorbrown,"’ New York 





Corman-Brown Engineering Corporation 


Specializing in the erection and equipment of 


Vegetable Oijl Refineries — 
Preserved Food Plants 


Executive Office 
Suite 901, Barrett Building, 40 Rector Street 


New York City 


Exclusive Engineers, Archilects and Builders of the Chain of Packing Houses 
and diversified staple Food Manufacturing Plants being established by the 
Confederated Home Abattoirs Corporation 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 0584 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actual outs Trading, Thursday, October 


Green Meats. 


Regular Hams— 

8-10 Ibs. avg.. Pee eheR eh eeee: a@i4%4 
a ree are seme 14% 
12-14 lbs. avg.. kc eeeekes chee eine 14% 
ee Re ee ee ry ee “114% 


16-18 lbs. avg.. UDR Lg, BESO VS EON (al4 

Se eer, enn Pere @i4 
Skinned Hams— 

14-16 Ibs. avg. 

16-18 Ibs. 

18-20 lbs. 











NN rr ert ee ee 3 
ee Sere re ee ee @111% 
RE are errors Se @10% 
25-30 Ibs. @10 
icnics— 
Oo ee err eer @ 8% 
OE a eee @ 8\%4 
ee er eee @ 7% 
Oy SS rer @ 7% 
Olear Bellies— 
NE naan hbaods bossa abaen @16% 
ly A eae 0s eee caus a14y% 
10-12 Ibs. ave... sthekeexn shakes > 1244 
ES Eee Se ane @11% 
Pe YR es Ste ae eee k see ewa eee > @i11% 
Pickled Meats. 
Regular Hams— 
feo ease es ee ‘cae 16 
10-12 Ibs. -eOkae sw ae-ee' Ss @1515 
2-14 Ibs. rT ry ye ere ee ak late os @1\.o 
NN ns as Se ee hoa kee Decay @i5\ 
ee ine bred wwe ek bereits ke @15 
Oo) a ees @1515 
Skinned Hams— 
14-16 Ibs. avg.. (ote nad > sib aes alo\y 
Oe Sr rer ry a6 
ee ‘ine ee sane (15%, 
ae a ee eS yen ee @i4 
ee eee sven vacuney @i2 
i i MS ssa emesis ack Shee ee wea ee es x aii 
I as sn whe awh avn ba Ss @101;, 


Picnics— 5 
4-6 Ibs. avg... 
6- 8 Ibs. ave.. 


ae es ep eehwn exe as 
8-10 Ibs. avg. pbid von rhea b anes oes @s 
10-12 lbs. aveg.. 2 . catsens @ 7% 
Clear Bellies— 
te eee cee aene ai16\, 
Ae 5 sa Ae op ise va EC a@li4\, 


i 65 ice obese. nana kane swwe's @12% 





12-14 lbs. avg.... cay a @ai1*% 

ee CE cist ascsubhs ke ebeseaeskne @11% 

Dry Salt Meats. 

DRE OME oo sce ss wee taeaee ke cha a1o% 
Extra clears AES See eee eae @l1 
eT re mers Ss ake @ 914 
Clear plates Es OO re eran M16 
ECS secs sp Swab ce pee or eos obese @ 9% 
Fat Backs— 

8-10 Ibs, ave eeua pees sane @11%, 
10-12 Ibs. avg.. @12 
12-14 Ibs. 2 @12\4 
i ES So ep ness send oe @12*, 
eee rer ee @127% 
ee Ge re eas ree eee @13 


20-25 Ibs. 
Clear Bellies— 

12-14 Ibs. avez... : Ts : ee a@ai1\ 

14-16 lbs. “a 11 








18-20 Ibs. aca @10% 
2 > Ibs. bia lei ap ak Gece eae @a10o\, 
) Ibs, Ee Se ee rr ae @10\% 
30. RN aac Ln Sse awed ie we ‘~ @10 
Nominal asked. 
—_—+%. 





NEW ZEALAND’S MEAT OBSERVER. 


The New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board 
has appointed an agent in South America 
whose duties will be to observe the opera- 
tions carried on in the South American 
field and make fortnightly reports. This 
will enable the Board to control New Zea- 
land meat movements to the English mar- 
ket so that they will not be harmed by 
the arrival of large South American ship- 
ments at the same time. 





FUTURE PRICES. 
Official Board of Trade, Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1923. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

November ....... Sani ae sane 9.871% 

Ee eet 9.67% 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

PE no ncsnsws 12.17% 12.17% 12.12%4 12.12% 

November ....... . kas peas 1.921% 

Ss eee 11.07% 11.07% 11.02% i, 07% 
RIBS— 

DE: cone secu. ae sae oe 9.50 

POE osyaccer 9.40 9.40 9.40 9.40 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1923. 





Open. High. Low. Close. 

CLEAR BELLIES- 

November ....... eee ee Siew 9.90 

PES 9.72% 9.80 9.721% 9.77% 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) 

SS eee 12.20 12.221%4 12.20 

November ....... 12.00 12.10 12.00 “% 

January ......+% 11.05 11.17% 11.05 11. 17% 
RIBS— 

PE td -e sees wines eee eevee 9.50 

January ......... ecee jaa rr 9.42% 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1923. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
CLEAR BELLIES- 
November ....... see er 
SORURTY .ccncccs 9.7714 9.77% 


L ARD (Per 100 Ibs.) 
October 12.20 





November ....... 12.02% J 4 

ar 11.17% iL. 17 i, 
RIBS— 

ee ee 

| es 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1923. 








Open. High. Low. Close. 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

November ....... cw one aware 9.8214 

January cate case oe 5% 9.62% 
L ARD—(Per_ 100 Ibs.) ) 

October ... 12.20 12.20 12.20 

November - 11.95 12.00 11.95 12.00 

January 11.071 11.0745 11.02% 11.02% 
RIBS— 

OEE Te peed nein 9.40 

le errr eer 9.30 9.30 9.25 9.25 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1923. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
Pe: nvsseseceney 12.15 12.17% 12.10 12.17% 
es 10.95 11.95 11.87% 11.90 
RIPS—(Boxed 25c more than loose)— 
cc.) Gutees cheese ——_——-Nominal——-—_—. 9.10 
BRR gisabenkasns 9.12% 9.12% 9.12% 9.12% 





FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 192 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
De: Supsssxsaece 12.17% 12.17% 12.12% 12.17% 
Mt sansacen sue 11.97% 11.97% 11.97% 11.97% 
mn Se Pas he cpene 11.27% 
el boas sh ase ne 10.90 11.00 1090 11.00 
boctmbaeks 10.95 10.95 10.90 10.92% 
R IBS (Boxed 25¢ —, men. A aca 
oo SS ee 9.$ 30 9. - 9.30 
5 SARE SERINE ip 9 2% i. . hoses» warns 
——e—___ 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, October 
18, 1923, with comparisons, were reported 
to The National Provisioner as follows: 





Week Cor. 

ending Previous week, 

Oct. 18 : week. 1922. 
Armour & 12,700 12,600 
Anglo-Amer,. 8 7,000 7,900 
Swift & Co 9,! 16,500 12,400 
G. H. Hammond & Co.... 10,606 11,000 7,600 
oo > 18,393 15,800 7,700 
2... Se Sees 14,834 11,700 11,200 
Boyd-Lunham & Co........ 8,141 6,800 4,900 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 10,800 6,800 9,500 
Roberts & Oake........... 5,465 4,600 4,500 
ee gO eer ere 5,908 5,200 4,200 
Independent Packing Co... 5,263 4,150 4,700 
Brennan Packing Co...... 6,727 7,100 4,800 
TO PETC csccwe Shae i waass 2,300 
Agar Packing Co.......... 1,075 800 3,100 
TE Clas asekees.chi6s50) BSSS6.  Seees 8,100 
DA udesesas 129,625 120,150 105.500 








DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 





For Tankage, Blood, Bone 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
in the largest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. 

We handle waste and by- 
y products. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 
American Process Co. 


68 William St. - « © NewYork 
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PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
‘Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 


New York, October 17, 1923.—Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork 
cuts: Pork loins, 27@28c; green hams, 
8-10 lbs., 1844c; 10-12 lbs., 1744c; 12-14 lbs., 
17c; green clear bellies, 6-8 lbs., 171%4c; 
8-10 lbs., 17c; 10-12 lbs., 16%c; 12-14 lbs., 
154%c; green rib bellies, 10-12 lbs., 161%4c: 
12-14 lbs., 144%c; sweet pickled clear bel- 
lies, 6-8 lbs., 13c; 8-10 Ibs., 18%4c; 10-12 lbs., 
18c; 12-14 lbs., 124%4c; sweet pickled hams, 
8-10 lbs., 18c; 10-12 lbs., 174%c; 12-14 Ibs., 
17c; sweet pickled rib bellies, 10-12 Ibs., 
13c; 12-14 lbs., 124%4c; dressed hogs, 14%c; 
city steam lard, 18c; compound, 13%c 

Western prices, green cuts: Pork loins, 
8-10 Ibs., 24@26c; 10-12 lbs., 23-24c; 12-14 
lbs., 20@23c; 14-16 lbs., 18@20c; skinned 
shoulders, 13@14c; boneless butts, 19c; 
Boston butts, 16@18c; lean trimmings, 
14@15c; regular trimmings, 8@9c; spare- 
ribs, 12@138c; neck bones, 6@7c; kidneys, 
6c; livers, 3@4c; pigs’ tongues, 14c; pigs’ 
tails, 15c. 








CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS 














Beef. 
No.1. No.2. No. 8. 
Rib roast, heavy end.......... a. 28 20 
ib Tonst, Uget GRO. .......cccee 40 32 22 
MCE BORSE .sccccecccccovesecoe 18 16 14 
0 Eee are 45 39 26 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut. 45 38 30 
Steaks, porterhouse 70 55 82 
PE, hake u heeds vn esscase 28 25 18 
OO ee Ug eae 18 15 12% 
Corned briskets, boneless ...... 22 20 lp 
Se EN cksiasdceseuas es . 12 10 
Corned rumps, boneless.......... 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com 
PP: <0. ccekbeeneuenan - 45 25 
BE pSSuee dens see dues seunasaes -- 48 28 
err rere - B 13 
Chops, Shoulder ............ Teosee Ee 26 
CRE, BU BOE. DOIM, 6 oo ciccccccccs - 50 ee 
mes, SUD BOT B00. ....6.250000085 35 ee 
Pork, 
ve Se 1 eee eee 26 @30 
Rims, WHOM, BOIS AVE... ccccccvccesvese 24 @26 
a Oe 8 | er ree 21 @24 
TOims, Whole, 16 OBA OVET i... o.ceviccessces 18 @20 
SE. cccea wks sow kceteueseseescseenaveee 30 @34 
PS c.toieesceaishsbbussubassann sw au @15 
i Cisuesubsvhesenec >see yeo0e vas snes sees @18 
PE nba shb 5665 6RGUS SS EEE DSO Sead RA CS @12 
Pe citessasadenxknn @12 
Leaf lard, unrendered.... @14 
ENED cs cbs iabuasamwcuseanbase ane @35 
EOE. o3.i5 kk tAnen tn webbecseosoanune 12 @16 
DE Sheek wae k scene be sans saves aan sane 30 @40 
PESTS Pe eer eee err ee 12%@16 
IIS Nc us odes 0a os Gob AA bh atee mien Ake Sealer 16 @22 
ASRS Sree ret er @50 
PRED BR Bola GHODR, ooo s00c es cnseessacisas @40 
Butchers’ Offal 
ND cs ciuabanbbas sckausesasesvannsniug awe @4 
Pe : sckusesse 2 
Bones, per 100 Ibs. 50 
PI GE <2. caste use sissuainsenun~aebncs me @13 
BE caveecueaas han ee @12 
AP eee ee ee rere rie @12 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. oa 








Double refined saltpetre, gran, L C L... 6% % 
DDE: cnt ¢ndiecieebiphesnaeiecticuss 7% 1% 
Double yotane nitrate of soda, . 

N. &8 -» carloads..... 12 
Less , carloads, granulated. 4 
PEE: accavesens bannees se oees 8 5% 
Kegs, 100@130 ibs. ° Te more. 

Boric acid, in carloads, powdered, in 

DN: Gees 5 sehoe405s406sheueu sends 10 9% 
Crystal to powdered, in bbls., in 5-ton 

2 Ser rrr rr 104% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots........ 10% 10 

Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls...... 5g 5 
In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bbls. 5% 5 
Sugar— 
Sey SN, NR ON ss ahd sec daniw dees @ 7% 
ee eS ee er ee @ 6% 
Syrup, testing 63 to 65 combined sucrose 

Re MOUENE . ise camawse sus a b0s 6's ose ss @33 
Standard, granulated, f. o. b. refinery 

Sees COONS © OP COME). 60.0600 cetaceans @9 .25. 
ee granulated, f. 0. b. New Or- 

Dt  cssduebedsuwnende deus ess nenawken @ 8% 
White clarified, f. 0. b. New Orleans 

ON re SET eer reer er ee re ee @ 8% 
Yellew clarified, -b. New Orleans 

[ED <sbanbeeNens eset ne eShbatceuns ess @ 8% 

Salt— 
Granulated, ear lots, per ton, . o. b., Chi- 

GMO, DEIR occcccccccccsccccccccsvccecsecces 


= car lots, per ‘ton, £ °. *b., “Chicago, 
ME: «466355496505 900065 6500 0040540500 4060 


Rock, car lots, per ton, f. o. b., Chicago... 6.00 
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Red oak lard tierces.........scccecees 2.55 @2.60 
White oak lard tierces................ 2.75 @2.80 
White oak ham tierces @3.10 



















































































WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. DRY SALT MEATS. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. eartons...... 23 PN ONE CRN 6s dik csicseaccewsveses @l1 
Carcass Beef. Country style sausage, fresh, in link...... BEStra Shor’ “PIbS. «66... cece cccccscccece @l1 
Week ending Cor. week, Country style sausage, fresh, in bulk...... Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg............. @l1 
Oct. 20. 1922. Country style sausage, smoked..... rates atkie ClGRr BOTH, TAGIG TGs nc ccc ccccsisscees @11% 
Prime Native Steers.........18 @20 17 @18% Mixed sausage, fresh...... no Clear bellies, 18@20 ~_ 2 ee @10% 
Good Native Steers.......... 17 @18 15 @16 Frankfurts in pork casings Clear bellies, 20@25 Ibs.............ceceee @10Y% 
jel ee. ee eee 15% @16 13 @14 Frankfurts in sheep casings. Clear bellies, 25@30 ie. mae cow xuawrate ee cone @10% 
Heifers, good .. 13 @18 12 @16 Bologna in beef bungs, choice. j Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs.. ie @10 
OWE cas eda nica - 8 @12 7 @ll Bologna in beef middles, choice Radiecmnees Rib bellies, 25030 NE watdg es 4.cica Aaewinan @10 
Hind Quarters, choice... ix @25 @23 Bologna in cloth, paraffined, GUNG oe wecc0 PP OI ONE TO vo. cc.oiciusissdeccscasecs 12 
Fore Quarters, choice........ @15 @ll1 Liver sausage in ave vce ccwcesce Bg a Se en eee @12% 
Beef Cuts tives —_— * fn beef rounds.............- A a IT INE a. 0 cies 006-0 wsesarerere be, 
, ead chee WP Uesedsesovccceees NE MNES ge igs Udsléedsadamenedacees 
Steer Loins, No, 1...... smal @42 @42 vow Sagens iancheon ‘speciaity.......0... Lo errr rere Tree eer @ 9% 
Bteer EGE, es Bases. ecees @37 @32 erty luncheon specialty.......sceeseeess 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1..... @53 @60 Minced luncheon specialty............0.005 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2..... @48 @40 'ONZUE SAUSAFE ...eeccceccees Rr rer a 
Steer Loin Ends (hips)...... @29 @30 RMI MUMMINT V5.5 daioa'sieln Siie'eciedan eisi'9\s Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 Ibs.......... @24y 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2...... @29 @26 POUGR GRUBEER .cccccevcscccess ee weeuen'oue Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 IbS.......-. : » So D4 
Cow Sn. core ase wckcarsas 13 @27 12 @23 Gees er edocs ibe ceccwcctsesedeccesencee Standard regular hams, 12@16 lbs........ 21% ‘ee 22% 
Cow Short Loins............ 20 @35 20 @30 Picnics, G@S IDS... ..ccccccccccccccecsccss @i2 % 
Cow Loin Ends (hips) Saatee 12 @18 . 12 @18 DRY SAUSAGE. Standard bacon, 8@12 Ibs..............++ 2014 @22% 
Steer Ribs, No. i @30 @34 Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs @47 Standard bacon, 4@8 DU addubheneiwansen @23% 
Steer Ribs, No. 2 @28 @26 “aa Ga eae te cg Sn ae 15 Standard bacon, 12@14 lbs................ @19% 
Cow Ribs, No. 1.. nit @21 @22 Gorvalak: mew condition: i best’ aiddioe 15 Standard bacon strips, 6@7 lbs........... @20 
0m Ms OS Bosse csainessce @2 @i1s Thuringer Cervelat : a 20 pe gence choice, skin on, surplus fat @34 
Cow Ribs, No. $............. q@u G0 weauee ee eee ’ RED nese e eee cee eceeereceee cece 
Steer Rounds, No. 1......... @16 @i5 Hloatednet 2002202200002 naeegeudsias waweee as Cooked hams, choice, skinned, surplus fat 
Steer Rounds, No. 2......... @15 @l4 ©. Salami, choice........ Re 42 off, smoked .......... eee e eee eceeseeeees @36 
Steer Chucks, No. 1.......... @12 @i1 ale Salami, choice, in hog bungs...... 41 oa skinless, surplus fat @38 
Steer Chucks, No. 2......... D ’ “ile dasa ’ KOM ccc cccccccccccccscccccsccce 
Sow aaeee Se rr ren 9 eri 9 ei x Cc. —. — See: eee ces Cee es ~ Picnics, skin on, surplus fat off, smoked.. 20 
Oow GHUEKR <c.4.s00.ccecces 74@ 8% 6 @ Genon ‘style 8 m hog middles.........+++. HY Picnics, skinned, surplus fat off, smoked... ea 
I oa vac an ewae eae @ 8% @s Peperoni >) 81 Seen etree tenes ee eesenesenaseese 
Medium Plates ......------.. @ 8 @ 7 tae et . 
Briskets, No. 1.............. @16 @ini, Portadella, new condition Sir FERTILIZERS. 
cet A Se See @12 @12 . P 
Steer Navel Ends............ 5 @ 5% @ 4% Vous ae ee. Sis a ee aoe Seale side 4.5) 9:24 $ ‘ee $3 
Cow Navel DRE code stahesesne a 1%@ 5 @ 3% Hor tnical x ci ais ca ag a 300@ 3.15 
fone Shakin ha 5 @ie  @ATTSARGR IN QT1. __ Hoofimeal ..cccesssccseesseseeeeesceceees 3. 3.15 
Hint Shenke : Ooy S sit SAUSAGE IN OIL. Ground tankage, 10 to 11%.......2.0... 3.10@ 3.25 
ile 18 @22 18 @20 Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— he Ree © SO Gt ec ccee eccrine 2. @ > ~ 
Strip Loins, No. 1, boneless... @75 @60 mall tins, 2 to crate. ... cescecccccecccecceees 5.75 Crushed and unground tankage......... ys + BY. 
Btrip Ts; NO. Biss ciccess @65 @55 Lasse tins, 1 to cra .. 6.50 Ground raw bone, per ton............+.. = gs $74 
Strip Loins, No. 8........... @15 @12 Frankfurt style amas in’ she p Ground steam bone, per ton............+- Fy ery 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1......... @34 @30 = = : to crate. ri f Unground bone tankage SSCL U PL eee ee 7. @ le 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2.......... @28 26 rge tins to crate...... atecwowes ° 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3........2. @18 12 Gi? so wrankfurt style ge in pork casing HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
3eef Tenderloins, No. 1...... @75 @75 Small tins, 2 to crate.........cecressccceceees 6.50 Per ton 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2...... @65 @65 Bee TG, TO CIR iociccicccccaceccccciesecve 7.50 No. 1 horns $250 00@300.00 
UD MOEN) 0 oaesice sie. s oc0s:s 16 @17 18 @20 Smoked link’ sausage in pork casings— Wie SAE = 58. occ ean ecdee 175.00@225.60 
BUREN eck hoc s hweness-0 @17 @17 Small tins, 2 to crate.......0.-.+6- Scbdeavieens 6.00 a etre eK een ‘ =O. 
Me, BS BMBcc cic ccccccccaccosecccecscee 100.00@150.00 
Boneless Chucks ............ @ 8% 6 @8 Large tins, 1 to crate.........c.csee- Saercwnae TOS = Hoots. black and striped ** "40.00@ 45.00 
Shoulder Clods .............. 12 @15 @13 =) aaa ima : : » 90. 
Hanging Tenderloins ........ @ 8 @8s& SAUSAGE CASINGS. pane ae ein heavies..........+. 175.00 190.00 
Trimmings ......-+++....+0+ @ 8 @ 8 (F. 0. B, CHICAGO.) Round shin bones, lights and med.... 125.00@135.00 
Beef Product. Beef rounds, domestic, 180 sets, per tierce, per Liam tas sae “uae meamseeses* ba Oe Tete 
POA, DOO Wisissadacwawes 8 @9 7%@ 9 i ‘sales made ‘at. lic. Pate gs: foo oe Thigh bones, heavieS.........sececeees 125.00@130,00 
BEN, in sks nS aaa cne ewan 5 @6 6 @ 6% Beef rounds, export, 225 sets, per tce., per set 18 Thigh bones, lights and med........... 120.00@125.00 
Tongues eee e ere e ree neeeene 29 @30 28 @30 Beef middles, 110 sets, per tierce per’ set..... ‘ 6 BUlIOCR DOME cvcccccccccscevecosvceess 55.00@ 60.00 
Sweetbreads ..........++.+..86 @38 36 @40 Beef bungs, No. 1, 400 pieces, per tee., per pee. .30 Rejected manufacturing bones.......... 45.00@50.00 
ull ae tebe cal sissies ahs nares 6 » # 6 @ & Beef bungs, No. 400 pieces, per tce., ~ Note--Foregoing horns, hoofs and bones must be 
Asi 0) RUE = py ala acd , 7 DICCE sccccacccscccccccccecccccccccevcessoece assorted, free from grease spots and cracks, hard an 
Fresh Tripe, H. C @ 6% 8% Beef weasands, No. 1, per piece. .- .16 clean, uniform as to cut and weight, packed in double 
EIMED 0920 >4sneesiseccresess @ 8 64a 9 Beef weasands, No. 2, per piece... -98 bags and carload lots, also well and favorably known 
Kidneys, per lb @ 9% 9% @10 Beet —— small, per dos Beet aa oe = to foreign and domestic manufacturers. 
eef bladders, medium, per d0Z........+.-.eeeee ‘ 
Be weccccecesecsoececs 5 e 
oy Carcass 4 a on Fog Liaiiders, taree, " mer » Der Ib... ccevee i LARD (Unrefined) 24 
io0d Careass .. @18 13 @16 H ings, tr arrow lected, r Ib., Prime, steam, cash, tierces.............. @12.45 
Good Saddles .. ate @30 20 @27 ri" oral _ F se . a " eee ee peat — ets See S.0G Prime, Steet, W0se.ds.. cccsiecccivcscccccs @12.25 
Good BACKS 2... cccccsssvcses @14 10 @13 Hog middles, with cap, per set.........seeeeeee 16 DM EE on cbse cacacieedinn se annetewsceces @12.25 
Medium Backs @7 4 @6 Hog middles, with cap, per set.............0005 ee) A ARB fo dino cewsseis arimanicneseass @14.75 
Veal Product BUG TE, COTO 5 o'oic os k 6066 cc ccccneereseete -20 
ie ee errr ee i | LARD Refined . 
COT ae: See an See 8 @9 8 @9 ioe Semen, oe WPTTUTT TUR I Tei -05 ( ) ° 
BWOOWTCRDS .5.cccsvec cesses 52 @58 56 @60 Hog bungs, narrow, no demand............s0+06 ‘92 «Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib........ @14.25 
Calf Livers .........-.......81 @33 26 @32 Hog stomachs, per piece...........cccseeeeeeeee 05 gam — THETCES. .. sere eee e ee eeeeeeees reed 
y eo . 
Lamb. VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. Barrels, Yc over tierces; half barrels, %e over 
Choice Lambs ............... @25 2 @26 Recalante 200-1b. bbl 14.00 tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., %c to lc over 
Medium Lambs Pla @23 22 @24 fn tll po 200- a VS eI CIR ED 16.00 tierces. 
Choice Saddles .............. 28 @30 @S Rote fhe tee Soe ta eapasnenteee 
Seton Sadtes “2200000000 Gan Gag arket hongpeomb trlve, 200. bhi 000°°0-"0-7 1892 = OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
non dag lle a ea aa bi @22 Pork tongues, 200-Ib. Dbl.........- sees cece ce ees MYON Oleg) oN lexten ss dics oisckccssasenrwodsareces 12% @13 
ppm se nays aa os = @21 Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl............ Me vairsiasy> sancucacesvicewsauess 1214 @12% 
—_ han aggdlhon Sees mitre ajas 30 pry G28 Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl.......... 55.00 Prime No. 1 oleo oil b 
a £ BS, CACN.. cccccee . Q pi > WN 9 4 j 
Lamb Kidneys, per Ib........ @25 @% CANNED MEATS. go la a a 
Mutton a Prime oleo stearine, edible. 1 
* No. %, No. 1. -. 2. No. 6. y ° * > s 4 
Heavy Sheep eRe cig eet A a . @s Cornea Mi scssclen ce Se 06 $13.00 No. 2 oleo stearine, edible................. | Lally 
Pe ME icccbochcncanee @12 @l4 oast beef ..... oe cece 2.35 4. 
Heavy Saddles .............. @10 @10 Roast mutton .. pre 2.40 4.75 16.50 nD TALLOWS AND GREASES. _ 
Light Saddles @16 @18 Sliced dried beef. 1.85 4. Edible i) ROME e errr re er tere 9%@ 9% 
Heavy Fores . i @ 6 @ 6 Ox tongue, whole. ee 17.50 56. 00 Choice country MIE sown wracncelertarkeiene ewes 8K@ 8% 
Light Fores @10 @10 Lunch tongue .......... 2.85 4.70 9.50 84.56 Packers prime, 1008S TALLOW... cccccscccss 8%4@ 8% 
Mutten Legs @18 @21 Corned beef hash....... 1.50 2.75 4.25 Shae Packers’ No. 2 loose tallow........+++-.+++ 5% @ 6 
Mutton Loins @i2 @10 Hamburger steaks —_ Packers’ No. 2 talloW...cccccece oe 6 6 
Mutton Stew @7 @ 8 onions ..... ~~ oe 2.25 4.25 diets White, choice grease -- 9% @10 
Sheep Tongues, each......... @13 @ 8 Vienna style sausage... 1.15 — 4.15 aucis W hite *‘A’’ STeEASE. 2. eccccccccccece we 8% @ 9 
Sheep Heads, each........... @10 @10 Veal loaf, medium size. 2.00 ‘aan Sees Yellow grease, 10 to i per cent acid...... 6% @ 6% 
E Chili con carne with, or Yellow grease, 15 to 20 per cent acid...... 64@ 6% 
Fresh Pork, Etc. without, beans .......  .... 1.25 Oe Oe eerie 5%@ 6 
Dressed Hogs ..........+2+.- @l4 19 @19% potted meats .......... 80 i ge a a eres Oe 54@ 6% 
= —_ 8@10 Ibs. avg... yee or Rone, naphtha extracted ..........-eeeeeee Ke 5% 
Af Lard ......ccceeeseeene @13 @12 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. Dc ibdantecucdsetent2t<endanecaxtandds 5% 
IIIs siea a5 h53.0.5a/s4 8510 @46 @50 Garbage grease, l008C...........eeeeeceees @5% 
SMD 65s cadena sctnaenss @i1 @13 Mess pork, regular 
(Er SRS Sea eran RAN ain ay Vastly beck feck, 2 to 24 pecs... * 7756.00 VEGETABLE OILS. 
PE gacsat sens een sen skys sys 2 3. @\3 ‘Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces. 2 Cottonseed oil—White, deodorized, in bbls.13%@14 
Seer eEy TPES 12” ye Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces.....0 0.00.0... 26.50 Yellow, deodorized, in bbIS.........++.+. 13%4@13% 
Extra Lean Trimmings...... @i2 144%@15 Clear back pork, 50 to 60 pieces : * |. 24.50 P. 8. Y¥.. loose. Chicago 10%@11 
Breen th hee tere eases @ 1% @10%% Clear plate pork, 20 to 25 pieces... ............ 22.75 BLS. ¥., soap grade, loose...’ nomi. 10% @10% 
Pigs’ es Thiel eae eese a - @ 5 — og pork, 85 to 45° pieces... .......000 =a. Soap stock, bbls., concen., 65%, f. o. 4%@ 
ee SaaS carck ae > 6 2 0 21. TEXAS oiccscccccsceccccessccsscccccees 5 
Pigs’ Heads 2G @é @ 7 ‘Brisket pork .......: Wie oo cadc a ase uieawaicwetan 19.50 Linseed oil, loose, per gal... .....ssseccceee 81 @85 
See Eanes , a “aR, nen mucnane a eqeeeniomaieTS: i oor og * Soedpenpennpnennperer= 9%@ 9% 
a te eu @i22 Extra plate beef, 200-Ib. barrels............... 18.00 Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast... 9 @ 9% 
Hog Livers, @ 4% 4@s BUTTERINE. Cocoanut oil, seller tank, f. o. b. coast.... 8 @ 8% 
Neck Bones @ 3% @ 4 
Skinned Shoulders .......... @12 @li4 1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Chicago @22 ANIMAL OILS. 
Co! eerie @ 6 @ 61% Cartons, rolls or prints, Migs a ee @23 Prime lard Ol]... ..ccccsccccccccccecccccses 15 @15% 
Pork Kidneys, per Ib........ @ 3% @ 6 Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 Ibs.......... @2214 Extra winter strained lard oil............ 13 13% 
+ PPPs @16 @17 Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs............... @17 MERUNR BOTE Chek ccc ccs cpccccccccccccccccene 12 @12% 
ko or @9 @9 Nut Margarine, prints, 1-lb................ @20% Extra No. 1 a ee er 10% @10% 
TU BUNUN oo 5-c:5 550065065 viere cia @9 @ 8 : : We eins ot a caueas'sseneneee 9% @10% 
REPRE oS eicli os Sere Seis s Giere @ 9 9 @10 COOPERAGE. NGC PANCRAS occ cass ccceedsrecsccscesex 9%4@ 9% 
i CE Sain sasus kas aew on < @12% @12 bg SO i Ree rrr reer 13 @13% 
ME hasenays sais see teva bne aij @20 Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..... $1.65 @1.70 Bt INT Mia ccc sec cw.eetedaqnciet 10% 
EE) GGA aise o7s'0-% Gans bnew eins @10 10%@11 Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops..... 1.85 @1.90 Be a ere ee 9% 0 
MEE: nienteeae 42645404 esene @19 @22 Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops..... 1.85 @1.90 ER SUE, Olle kc occ esecnceuvereses 10% @10% 
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COOPERATIVE BENEFITS OF A MEAT COUNCIL 


Consumer, Retailer and Wholesaler All Gain 


By John W. Heffernan, Chairman Commit- 
tee on Merchandising Problems, Meat 
Council of Rochester. 

The paramount feature of every agegres- 
sive business is “SERVICE,” first, last and 
always. You simply cannot get away from 
the plain truth. The consumer demands 
“service” from the retailer regardless of 
the nature of his business and the retailer 
in turn, justly demands it from his source 
of supply. It applies not only to firms in 
general, but to their various plants, depart- 
ments and branches, each of these di- 
visions involving individuals who are spe- 
cialists in their particular capacity. 

The problem of merchandising perish- 
able food products varies greatly from 
the average business. Perishable food 
products cannot be stored in warehouses 
or storerooms awaiting the call of the 
market. This market must be created, 
there must be a “consumer demand” not 
only for the choice food morsels of the 
costly nature, but also for the more eco- 
nomical products that are equally valuable 
in protein and calory value. 

Rochester Meat Council Work. 

The Rochester Meat Council, created 
less than a year ago, has undertaken a 
task of no small proportion. This body 
consists of not retailers alone, but a mu- 
tual combination of retailers and whole- 
salers whose interests are synonymous. A 
huge scale could be used in describing 
the situation. 

On one side we find the consumer with 
his or her demands upon the retailer for 
perishable meat products; on the other 
side of this huge scale the wholesalers’ 
supply must be the equivalent to the de- 
mand. The latter must not be overstocked, 
yet prepared. Its a twelve-months’ prop- 
osition, with a varied demand at each 
turn of the calendar page. 

The purpose of this council is to assist 
consumer, retailer and wholesaler alike, 
with a better understanding of their re- 
spective positions. It is not an easy task, 
but one that requires a keen insight to 
every angle, from livestock to the ultimate 
consumers’ table. It is “service” from 
start to finish. 

How Far Service Goes. 

Beef, pork, mutton and veal constitute 
the fresh meats. The buying of the live- 
stock is only the beginning of the “service” 
that must be rendered before these prod- 
ucts reach the ultimate consumer through 
the retailer. Expert buyers are employed 
in purchasing the livestock. Slaughter 
houses then receive the stock and prepare 
same. Rigid U. S. INSPECTION applies 
to all producing points making interstate 
shipments, each product bearing the stamp 
of government approval. 

Fresh meats require proper cooling un- 
der approved methods in order to eliminate 
“animal heat.” This is accomplished by 


placing the meats in large coolers for a 
specified number of hours at a consistent 
temperature. From here the meats are 
hung in refrigerator cars and shipped with 
preference over all other freight traffic 
to their destination. 

Here again refrigeration is a big factor 
and coolers are maintained in all large 


Get After New Members 


A message from the head of the Master 
Butchers of America: 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 10, 1923. 

To the Officers and Members of the 
United Master Butchers’ Association of 
America: 

I take great pleasure in outlining the 
proposed activities contemplated by the 
National Association for the coming year, 
particularly since the delegates at our re- 
cent convention gave serious consideration 
to questions involving the expansion of lo- 
cals to other cities and states, with a gen- 
eral increase in the present local member- 
ship, and an additional development of sta- 
tistical work for the information of our 
members and others interested in retail 
meat distribution. 

While the National Executive Board is 
making a special effort to swell the mem- 
bership through missionary work to fields 
yet unknown to the general membership, 
it is my duty to request each and every 
local association to increase their mem- 
bership a little the coming year. Some 
can double their present membership with 
a little effort and the spirit “I WILL” be- 
hind them. 

Study of Retail Costs. 

Until recent years little, if anything, was 
known in a study way of the profits or 
losses in retail distribution of meats. 
Through close co-operation of interests in 
the meat industry accurate figures are 
available as to the why and wherefore 
of the “Knights of the Cleaver’s” cost of 
doing business, the latest being Prof. Se- 
crist’s “Yard Sticks for Measuring Suc- 
cess,” which I am pleased to say are wor- 
thy of close study by any and all persons 
interested in the subject. 

[Copies of Prof. Secrist’s studies may be 
had by subscribers upon application to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago. 
—Editor. | 

The official proceedings of our Pitts- 
burgh convention will be ready for dis- 
tribution within thirty days, and for the 
convenience of members will be put up in 
pamphlet form so they can be preserved 
for future reference. 

Now, Brother Members, I would like to 
see each and every local association in- 
crease its membership. This simply means 
that a greater interest must be taken in 
your association work the coming year, 
and I believe we can assemble at the Chi- 
cago convention next year with a ‘much 
larger membership than we now have. 

The aim of the National Executive 
Board is to have representation from ev- 
ery State in the Union at the convention in 
Chicago next August. 

Pledges made at the recent convention 
can now be sent to Financial Secretary 
Emil Priebe. 

With fraternal good wishes from your 
National Executive Board. 

A. H. FENSKE. 

P. S.—Next article will be on “Too Many 
Retailers.” 








cities where the retail merchant may make 
his comparison of values and select the 
particular cuts best suited for his cus- 
tomers. 


Teaching the Housewife. 

That is only the beginning of a story 
with many chapters. The average house- 
wife upon entering a meat market at once 
calls for “a nice bone steak, without any 
bone” or “a pound of lean pork chops,” 
the latter would probably require a half 
pound of lard to be cooked in, in order 
that they would be palatable. 

During the five warmer months practical- 
ly every retail butcher is confronted with 
just such demands as mentioned above. 
Cheaper cuts do not appear in demand, 
although from the standpoint of nutrition, 
if properly prepared, they are equally as 
beneficial as the more costly cuts. 

It is the desire and purpose of the Ro- 
chester Meat Council to acquaint the ulti- 
mate consumer through the retail merchants 
with the necessity of encouraging the 
purchase of these so-called cheaper cuts. 
With this accomplisned the average retail 
price of fresh meats per pound, would of 
course be materially lower, the retailer 
would be given a more “even break” on 
his sales and would become a straight 
buyer of fresh meats. We mean by this 
that the retailer would be able to purchase 
carcass beef instead of extra cuts from 
time to time and that alone would spell 
additional profits. 

A Side of Beef. 

Let’s step into a retail market cooler, 
we will imagine that before us hangs a 
side of beef. This side is divided into 
two parts, namely, forequarter and hind- 
quarter. The hindquarter cuts are at this 
writing and have been for some time past 
in much greater demand than the forequar- 
ter cuts, although the latter represents 
about 43 per cent of the carcass. It is the 
smaller demand for these forequarter cuts 
that forces the retailer to justly charge 
the prevalent high prices for the _ hind- 
quarter cuts. 

With 100 per cent carcass sales, twelve 
months of the year, consumer, retailer and 
wholesaler will be benefited alike. There 
are any number of desirable cuts to be ob- 
tained from the forequarter: Roasts, shoul- 
der steaks, boiling meat, meat for soups, 
plate cuts, shank cuts and brisket, the 
latter being used chiefly for corned beef. 

It is these cuts that require the atten- 
tion of every retailer and clerk. Con- 
sumers should be acquainted at every op- 
portunity with the necessity and economy 
of purchasing these forequarter cuts. 

The Rochester Meat Council, with the 
earnest assistance of the wholesalers, 
have and will continue to do everything 
possible and within their means to further 


the sale of these cuts which will mean a 
large saving in the family budget of every 
home. Much literature along these lines 
has already reached the consuming public 
and additional constructive and informa- 
tive channels will be used from time to 
time in the future. 
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No. 10 REGULAR 
Capacity—24 lbs. 
Gold, Gray or White 





Accurate 
Attractive 


THE BARNES SCALE 


“THE SCALE OF QUALITY” 


Small 


Sold only by 


RELIABLE DEALERS 


Manufactured by 


BARNES SCALE CO. 


Base 
Large Platform 


Durable 
Sanitary 


DETROIT, MICH. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

John Murray will open a meat market 
at Grandon, Wis. 

Sam G. Flood has purchased a meat mar- 
ket at Park City, Mont. 

H. J. Block will engage in the meat busi- 
ness at Bloomfield, Neb. 

J. H. Kucera will engage in the meat 
business at Pierce, Neb. 

C. Smith will engage in the meat busi- 
ness at Drummond, Okla. 

Roy Housingen has engaged in the meat 
business at Denton, Mont. 

Homer Marsh will open a grocery and 
meat market at Adrain, Mich. 

Frank Miller will open the People’s Cash 
Meat Market at Colby, Kans. 

Messrs. Ball and Rose will open a new 
meat market at Bucoda, Wash. 

The Home Meat Market will be opened 
at Beloit, Kans., by J. T. Tate. 

D. L. Groves has sold his meat market 
at Spencer, Ia., to J. J. Rooney. 

G. W. Bentley has purchased the Model 
Meat Market at Centralia, Kans. 

The Campbell Meat Co. will open at 1407 
Sandy boulevard, Portland, Ore. 

M. L. Pierson will open a meat and gro- 
cery business at Hastings, Mich. 

D. A. Hulburt will open a meat market 
in the Krebs building, Manlius, Ill. 

Chas. Long and Ralph Walter will open 
a meat market at Sumneytown, Pa. 

John Scott has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of C. B. Givens at Ford, Kans. 

Fred Meyers and Fred Gritman will 
open a meat market at Lapwai, Ida. 

John Young will open a meat market in 
the Laughlin building, Salina, Kans. 

W. Holman has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of Fred Nolar at Mankato, Kans. 

John Hesner has purchased the meat 
market of W. D. Schmidt at Delhi, Ia. 

Fred H. Wolf will open a meat market 
at 330 Virginia street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. Truby has purchased the meat market 
of M. J. Cleveland & Son at Belden, Neb. 

Fred Meyers and Fred Gritman will en- 
gage in the meat business at Lapwai, Ida. 

A. H. Madden and E. Murphy have pur- 
chased the City Meat Market at Aurora, 
Mo. 

Walter Eberhardt has purchased the 
meat market of S. J. Sumner at Scandia, 
Kans. 

John Peisert will open a meat and gro- 
cery store at 1169 Rice street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The Kronenberger Meat Market has 
been sold to B. C. Gregory, Chewelah, 
Wash. 

Handley & Davis will open the Star 
Meat Market on Lincoln street, Clay Cen- 
ter, Kans. 

W. White is erecting a building at Hub- 
bardston, Mich., and will open a meat 
business. 


Boston & Haines will open a meat mar- 
ket at 250 East St. Clair street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Louis Freeman has opened a meat mar- 
ket at 1002 South Illinois street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Harlan and Clinton Parker have pur- 
chased the Pioneer Meat Market at Orton- 
ville, Minn. 

Schick and Strombel have purchased the 
meat business of Jensen & Taylor at Vee- 
digree, Neb. 

Gerald Burgess has purchased the North 
Side Meat Market at DeWitt, Neb., from 
B. W. Rossiter. 

Benjamin F. Swindler has opened a meat 
market at 672 East Eleventh street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The meat market operated by Lyle Rob- 
inson at Bloomfield, Ind., was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Henry Mitter will open a meat market 
at Barton, Wis. 

John Herman and Geo. Kiegelbauer will 
open a meat and grocery business at Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 

J. J. Broseoviak has purchased the Tes- 
chendorff meat market and grocery in 
Dementtown, III. 

C. E. Gates has purchased the Com- 
munity Meat Market at Camas, Wash., 
from Chas. Hein. 





How to Run a Meat Shop 


Secrets of success and failure 
in the retail meat business are 
told in a study of retail meat 
stores in leading cities recently 
made by Dr. Horace Secrist, 
head of the Bureau of Business 
Research of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the leading authori- 
ty of the country on retail meth- 
ods. 

This study showed what it 
cost retailers to do business and 
where their costs varied. It re- 
vealed the secrets of success 
and failure in the stores studied, 
and it gave the actual figures. 

This report has created wide 
interest in meat circles, both re- 
tail and wholesale. It was 
printed in full in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of 
August 18. Copies of it may be 
had by subscribers upon appli- 
cation to the Editor, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg, Chicago, III. 
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BAGS 
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SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM. G. BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 
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J. W. Scott will shortly open a meat 
market at East avenue and East William 
street, Decatur, II. 

Ceno and Francis Gervast have pur- 
chased the Great Western Meat Market at 
Belle Fourche, S. D. 

Geo. Drige and Albert Hoffman have 
purchased the Lang grocery and meat mar- 
ket at Dubois, Neb. 

The Scott Bros. Grocery Co., Trenton, 
Mo., will open a meat market in connec- 
tion with their store. 

Hans Teigen and Wallis Maland have 
purchased the meat business of M. C. 
Thuerk at Cresco, Ia. 

W. A. Harris and Ellie Suttle have pur- 
chased the old Scott Bros. Meat Market 
at Wichita Falls, Tex. 

The Famous Meat Market No. 2 will 
open for business at 2 North Chadbourne 
street, San Angelo, Tex. 

The Borries Meat Market was recently 
opened at Biloxi, Miss., under the manage- 
ment of Clarence Borries. 

B. Stiers has purchased the Fourth 
Ward Meat Market at Junction City, Kans., 
from Bisheimer & Hartshorn. 

The meat market of Jackson & Mec 
Cutcheon at Alpine, Tex., was damaged 
by fire recently to the extent of $5,000. 

Ditrich Lunde contemplates building a 
large meat market on the site he recently 
purchased at 1211-15 North Clark street, 
Chicago, Il. 

The Cash Meat Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Denton, Mont., with a capital of 
$50,000 by C. Doering, John G. Eppers and 
C. S. Harris. 

Frank Counter has purchased the Sani- 
tary Meat Market at Roundup, Mont., and 
will operate it in connection with his 
grocery store. 

B. A. Williams and Stanley Meehan have 
purchased the meat and grocery business 
of L. A. Sinnett at 5507 Duwamish avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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New York Section 


G. R. Cain, advertising department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, is in New York 
this week. 


Vice-president E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Company, Chicago, was in New 
York this week. 

W. Posposhill, beef shipper of the Cud- 
ahy Packing Company, Omaha, was a 
visitor to the city. 

G. H. Handley, district manager, Cudahy 
Packing Company, New York district, 
made a flying trip to Chicago, returning 
the early part of this week. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City for 
the week ending October 13, 1923, on ship- 
ments sold out ranged from 9.50 cents to 
21.00 cents per pound, and averaged 15.06 
cents per pound. 


The board of directors of the National 
Butchers’ and Packers’ Supply Association 
will hold their meeting in New York on 
November 12, when many matters of busi- 
ness will be discussed and the city where 
the next convention will be held will be 
decided upon. 

The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the num- 
ber of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and 
game seized and destroyed in the city of 
New York during the week ending October 
13, 1923: Manhattan, 282 lbs.; Brooklyn, 
184 lbs.; The Bronx, 146 lbs.; Richmond, 
30 lbs.; total, 642 Ibs. 

The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the num- 
ber of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and 
game seized and destroyed in the city of 


New York during the week ending October 
6, 1923: Meat—Manhattan, 2,241 lbs.; 
Brooklyn, 210 lbs.; The Bronx, 60 Ilbs.; 
total, 2,511 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 1,401 
lbs. Poultry and game—Manhattan, 860 
lbs. 

The New York group of the National 
Butchers’ and Packers’ Supply Association 
held its regular monthly meeting on Mon- 
day evening at the Opera cafe. The follow- 
ing members attended the meeting, as well 
as the dinner which immediately pre- 
ceded it: R. H. Forschner, Charles E. 
Wicke, Leo Trilling, Hervert Lorenz, Wil- 
liam Gottzandt, Aaron Jacobs, John Can- 
vasser, Alfred Brand, Joseph A. Beaupre, 
and R. W. Neuburger. It was a most en- 
thusiastic meeting and a great amount of 
work was accomplished. 

A delegation consisting of the following 
members of the National Butchers’ and 
Packers’ Supply Association — President 
Charles E. Wicke, Director R. W. Neuburg- 
er, National Secretary H. L. Pfeiffer, Na- 
tional Treasurer R. H. Forschner, Dan 
Schnebel, Ed. E. Smith and John Can- 
vasser—will leave New York on Monday 
night for Providence, R. I., where they will 
organize a New England group of the Na- 
tional Butchers’ and Packers’ Supply As- 
sociation. The meeting will be held at the 
Crown Hotel on October 23. 

M. G. Harbula has been appointed New 
York manager for the Atmospheric Condi- 
tioning Corporation of Philadelphia, with 
headquarters at 149 Broadway. Mr. Har- 
bula first became identified with Webster 
air conditioning apparatus ten years ago. 
Since that time he has been engaged in 
the design, manufacture and installation 
of this type of equipment, and is well 
known as an expert in problems relating 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, Octo- 


ber 18, 1923, as follows: 


Fresh Beef— 

STEERS: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. ° 
A ae eget et ara ere ee $17.50@18.50 $18.00@19.00 $19.50@21.00 $19.00@20.00 
DP Mecasucéuidsdeseoestbierepersaeess 16.00@17.00  16.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 16.50@18.00 
eT ero ts 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@16.00 12.000 15.00 
DL cc cJckbbnavagibabicnhheeaksens 9.00@11.00 12.00@13.00 9.00@12.00 8.00@11.00 

COWS: 

Dh ceicGueLsssscbbiadcabhssseehake 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 ee eer 
Medium 10.004 11.00 10.00@10.50 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00 


Ne eae bees 7.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
BULLS: 

DNRC CC bse osha hs oas sud cheba osebueens — Fee eet, ee er ee ere, eee 

Dt coc can nasa thon eee eenastee & - Se SS Pe Se ee eee ees 

TD (cnie bkdue eek cake bh bho os me ww ee 6.75@ 7.25 wo —) ee = eee 


Fresh Veal*— 
SE chess vest dbuuw ee eee vasoneceres > 


Medium : 
a rae 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 





eats ah bliin whites ates skate 18.00@19.00 
Good ee ewe ek cos 16.00@17.00 
13.00@ 14.00 
7.00@11.00 


22 00@ 24.00 Ter. eee 
18.00 @ 22.00 17.00@18.00 
11.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 
9.00@10.00 =10.00@12.00 


20.00@ 22.00 
11.00@12.00 
10.00@10.50 


LAMB: 
Choice .. Waited dase ee etes 24.00@ 25.00 23.00 @ 24.00 21.00@ 23.00 22.00@ 24.00 
Good ..... 3: poke ene be 22.00 @ 23.00 22.00@ 23.00 20.00 @ 22.00 20.004 22.00 
20.00@ 21.00 21.00@ 22.00 


Medium ..... sishisvessceeess 
Common .. er ee 
YEARLINGS: 
_e 
Medium 
Common 
MUTTON: 


16.00@18.00 


19.00@ 20.00 18.00@ 20.00 


20.00@ 21.00 15.00@19.00 2 ES 

cS See oe ee ee ee, eee 
ee eee Re — Bae ee meee 
ao SS Se eS Rae ee, eee 


Ray eae a ere, yy ere 12.00@14.00 piers be be 14.00@ 16.00 17.00@18.00 
Medium eee eae ee , 10.00@12.00 SS 12.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 
Common c. 7 Panwa 8.00@ 9.00 weeee@..... 10.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 


Fresh Pork Cuts— 
LOINS: 
&-19 Ib. average 
10-12 lb. average 
12-14 Ib. average 
14-16 lb. average 
16 lb. over 
SHOULDERS: 


21.00@ 22 00 
18.00@20.00 
16.00@1%.00 
pre re 14.00@16.00 
. ‘ . : ce. 12.50@14.00 


24.000 25.00 
23.00@24.00 
21.007 23.00 
18.00@ 20.00 
16.00@18.00 


00@ 25.00 


3. 22.00@ 24.00 
2.00@ 23.00 


20.00@ 22.00 
20,00 @ 22.00 15.00@19.00 
19.00@21.00 17.00@)18.00 
18.00@20.00 ee Oe 


9 
9 


ILS chins 556 echy cbse eEveDeS 12.00@12.50 .....@.....  13.00@14.00 =13.00@14.00 
PICNICS: 

4-6 lb. average.. eceheasenecceeres 9.50@10.00 11.50@12.50 11.50@13.00 11.00@..... 

6-8 lb. average : eee cre 9.00@ 9.50 10.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 10.00@..... 
BUTTS: 

NTS EE OLSEN ; 14.50@16.00 _....... Pre 15.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 


*Veal prices include “hide on’’ at Chicago and New York. 


to air conditioning. Air conditioning ap- 
paratus is rapidly coming into favor in 
packinghouses, especially in sausage rooms 
where control of dampness is needed and 
where it is possible with this apparatus to 
do work and get results which otherwise 
would not be possible. 
——_>——— 
NEW YORK MASTER BUTCHERS. 


Ye Olde New York branch, United Mas- 
ter butchers of America, held a very suc- 
cessful meeting on Tuesday night, the 
attendance being excellent. There was 
another meat cutting demonstration—this 
time on lamb. These demonstrations will 
be continued on account of their popu- 
larity. 

The compensation insurance committee 
reported progress, the board of directors 
having been appointed, and Congressman 
Celler is proceeding with plans for the 
certificate of incorporation. While there 
are many details to be taken care of, it is 
thought operations will commence shortly. 


On the fire and plate glass fund, State 
President Loeb reported progress; assess- 
ments for the fiscal year coming in nicely. 

The committee for the annual ball, of 
which Belmont Bloch is ¢hairman, is going 
along at full speed and present indications 
are that the dinner-dance to be held at 
the Commodore on November 21 will be 
one of the most successful ever held by 
this branch. 

The attention of the members was called 
to the sanitary code adopted by the board 
of health, which goes into effect November 
1, whereby butchers will have to show a 
certificate of health for all their em- 
ployees. The association has a _ special 
physician taking care of this and the mem- 
bers are at liberty to call upon him. 
Further information on this can be ob- 
tained at the headtuarters of the branch, 
250 West 57th street. 

This branch is adding to its membership 
at every meeting, three being initiated on 
Tuesday evening. 

Chas. Lewis is the chairman of the re- 
tail meat division of the Red Cross com- 
mittee for its coming drive in November. 

Owing to the fact that the next meeting 
falls on election day, the date has been 
changed to the last Tuesday in October, 
October 30. 


Mr. Foy, a newspaper writer, was a 
visitor and spoke upon turkeys and other 
topics. B. F. McCarthy, local representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, was also present to check up on the 
figures of the meat cutting demonstration. 
John T. Cutting of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers took down the figures 
and secured other information which will 
be used in a radio talk—‘'The Story of the 
Lamb’’—which is to be released in about 
ten days. 

ae nee 


MRS KRAMER HONORED. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, United Master 
Butchers of America, gave a luncheon at 
Zucca’s, 118 West 49th street, on Thurs- 
day, October 18, in honor of their presi- 
dent, Mrs. George Kramer, on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her marriage. The 
large gathering of the members showed 
the esteem in which the popular president 
is held. To say that Mrs. Kramer was 
surprised is expressing it lightly. She was 
presented with a beautiful napkin ring 
suitably inscribed. The presentation was 
made by the recording secretary, Mrs. 
Anna Hembdt, and Mrs. Kramer accepted 
the gift with much feeling and expressed 
her great love for the organization and 
each and every member. 
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DETROIT AND TOLEDO COUNCILS. 

To further the work of the Detroit and 
Toledo meat councils in carrying on a 
series of monthly meat trade meetings and 
meat cutting demonstrations as outlined 
by the program of the National Associa- 
tion of Meat Councils, meetings of the 
Meat Councils of Toledo and Detroit were 
held recently and were addressed by D. W. 
Martin, assistant secretary of the National 
Association. 

The meeting in Toledo was largely at- 
tended by packers salesmen. They lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to a 
talk by Mr. Martin in which he acquainted 
them with the purposes of the meat coun- 
cil movement, and pointed out how the 
salesmen can be of vast help in promot- 
ing the work, by telling the retail dealer 
what it stands for. 

Those present were asked to voice their 
opinions on the best methods by which to 
carry out the work and were asked to sup- 
port meat council activities. A poll was 
taken by President Seligman and every 
man present pledged himself to co-operate 
in the work. 

The meeting was enlivened by pertinent 
remarks by Mr. Jowett of Armour & Com- 
pany, Mr. Oeschner of Morris & Company, 
and Messrs. Beegle and Hess of the local 
chapter of the Master Butchers’ Associa- 
tion, and others. 

Another meeting, to further these plans, 
will be held in the near future, 

The meeting in Detroit, held at Carpa- 
thia hall, was well attended by wholesal- 
ers and retailers. Mr. Martin discussed 
with the Council the conditions in the in- 
dustry which can be solved only by co-op- 
erative effort from retailers and packers. 

_ Messrs. Emil Schwartz, John Petz and 

. J. LaRose, and others, made short, pithy 
teh all bearing on the need for greater 
activity in meat council work. 

The meeting of the Meat Council of De- 
troit will be held about November Ist. Mr. 
Martin spent Thursday in calling on rep- 
resentatives of the Meat Council of De- 
troit, who gave every assurance of vigor- 
ows support to the program of the local 
council. 


o 
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CLEVELAND MEAT DEALERS MEET. 

The Cleveland Retail Meat Dealers’ As- 
sociation will hold an opening meeting for 
retailers on Monday evening, October 22, 
1923, at 8:30 P. M., at Moose hall, Cleve- 
land, which will have two notable attrac- 
tions. One is an address on “Cleveland’s 
New Charter,’ by Former State Senator 
Howell Wright, and the other is an ad- 
dress on “The Operation of the Police 
Court,” by Former Police Prosecutor Lee 
Skeel. These topics will stimulate inter- 
est in municipal affairs which the busy 
meat retailer very seldom has time for. 
Fred A. Hecht, the able and energetic sec- 
retary of the association, looks forward to 
much good developing out of these meet- 
ings. 














dividends for their owners. 


before shipment. 
very little attention and do not require a 
operator. 


YORK MANUFACTURING 
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The Key that 
Unlocks the Door 
to INCREASED PROFITS 


HOUSANDS of York Machines have paid for 
themselves, and are now earning substantial 
These machines are 
designed for service, built of the best materials for 
the purpose, thoroughly tested and rigidly inspected 
They are self-contained, require 


There is probably no other equipment 


you can buy that will be a greater help in increas- 
ing your profits than a York Refrigerating Machine. 


(Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively) 
PENNA. 
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The Acme 


Combination Sanitary 


Rendering 
Drying "Machine 


The inner shell is corrugated 
which eliminates staybolts. 


The bottom heads are rein- 
forced by special construction 
which prevents sagging. 


The most efficient equipment 
on the market. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 3 


The Acme Engineering Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 





CHICAGO SCHOOL FOR RETAILERS. 

A school for instructing young men in 
the science of meat cutting is likely to be 
established by the Meat Council of Chi- 
cago. The school will probably be along 
the lines of that conducted in connection 
with the Milwaukee Continuation School, 
which was established some time ago to 
meet the demand for moré efficient work- 
ers in meat market, in which the scarcity 
of skilled cutters has become acute. 

Another important matter being con- 
sidered by the Council was the question of 
conducting a series of monthly trade meet- 
ings, to which all of the butchers in Chi- 
cago will be invited. 


NEW BUTTER AND EGG EXCHANGE. 

A butter and egg exchange to serve ship- 
ping points tributary to Kansas City is be- 
ing considered by a committee of butter 
They have to solicit the 
aid of the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Kansas State Board of 
plans have not been 
made except that it is already definitely 
decided that the Exchange will not deal in 
futures, but only in products for immedi- 
The exchange will be located in 


and egg shippers. 


Agriculture. Other 


ate sale. 
Kansas City when formed. 


The plan was suggested at the meeting 
egg and produce 


of the poultry, butter, 
men in Kansas City a few weeks ago. 





how much better you can do. 
Talk!’ Information gladly furnished. 





EMIL KOHN, 


Ship us a small Consignment and see 
Results 


Inc 337 to S47 Eact dath Street 
° NEW YORK, .N. Y. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium to choice.......... eeeeee 9.00@11.85 
Cows, common to choice....... seeeeee +-+s 150@ 7.00 
Bulls, common to choice.................. 4.00@ 7.00 


LIVE CALVES. 


Calves, veal, prime, per 100 Ibs........ - -15.75@16.00 
Calves, veal, common to medium 9.50@14.25 
Calves, veal, culls, per 100 Ibs............ 7.50@ 9.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


prime, 100 Ibs 
ewes, prime, 100 Ibs Sie 
ewes, common to good, 100 Ibs.... 4.00@ 6.50 


LIVE HOGS. 
DEED, -Gouckos6soxeheespeepebbon sen 8.00@8 
medium 8.40@8. 


Pe ks sent ceeesdsnckdanssawnaeean 8.40@8.5 
under 70 Ibs 


Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs................ 19 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lIbs....... 20 
Western steers, 600@890 Ibs............... 14 
Texas steers, 400@600 ibs 
er eee 18 
Choice cows 

en 2 we OO, . 6 ns css eee eekadwan 9 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
@23 
@19 
@13 
@32 
@23 
@13 
@28 
@24 


@20 
@21 
@is 
@13 
@19 
@12 
@10 
@ 8% 


City. 
@28 
@25 
@23 
@36 
@32 
@28 
@28 
@24% 
@21% 
No. D2 @16 
v @15 
No. : @14 
No. @16 
No. 2 chucks @14 
No. 3 chucks @13 
Bolognas @10% 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs, @23 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. @18 
Tenderloins, 4@5 ibs. @70 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. @90 
Shoulder clods @ii 


. 1 hinds and ribs 
. 2 hinds and ribs 


@26 
@24 
@22 
@19 
@16 


Medium 
Common 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 


@13% 
@13% 
@14% 
@14% 
@14% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, choice spring @25 
Lambs, poor grade @23 
Sheep, @1s8 
Sheep, medium te good................000% 15 @i6 
Sheep culls . @il4 


DE cos eb bebank seebetn ise enbebaces 


choice 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. 
Hams, 10@12 ibs. 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. 
Picnies, 4@6 Ibs. 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ib. 
Beef tongue, 


Bacon, boneless, 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Pickleé bellies, 10@12 lbs. avg 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western, 10-12 lbs. avg..24 
Fresh pork tenderloins.......... ocesccesoaee 
Frozen pork loins, 10@12 Ibs. avg..........20 
Frozen pork tenderloins........ 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Fresh hams, city, 8@10 Ibs. avg 

Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg.... 
Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 Ibs. avg.11 
Extra lean pork trimmings...... cab es ewens 14 
Regular pork trimmings, 50% lean 

Fresh spare ribs...........s0.0.. ose vsesoee 
Raw leaf lard 


@25 
@51 
@21 
@40 
@15 
@15 
@20 
@17 
@23 
@21 
@12 
@15 
@12 
@11 
@15 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pecs....... 

Flat = bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., per 

cece er nee rete > ee 

Black oe per ton 

Striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton........... ere yy 105.00@115.00 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., 
100 pcs. 

Horns, avg..7% oz. and over, 

Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, 

Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, 


175.00@195.06 


@140.00 
- -800.00@325.00 
. -250.00@275.00 
. -200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


@30c 
@38c. 
@65c 
@7T5e 
@55c 
@lé6ec 
@ 8c 
@20c 
@15e 
@ 7c 
@18c 
@10c¢ 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, L. C. trim’d 
Calves, teads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 


a pound 
a pound 
a plece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
each 

a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pair 


Hearts, beef 
Beef hanging tenders............ 
Lamb fries 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. 


Whole. 

Pepper, Sing., white.......... cusses 
Pepper, Sing., black 14 
Pepper, red 21 
Allspice 9 
Cinnamon 16 
Coriander 14 
40 
21 
62 


Ground. 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bags, 

In lots of less than 25 bbis.: Bbls. per Ib. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated 6% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals. 7% 1% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 5% 

{n 25 barrel lots: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated 655 6% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals.. 7% 7% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 3 

Carload lots: 
Double refined nitrate of soda, granu'ated 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, crystals. 5 4% 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


Kip, H kip, 

5-9 91%4-12% na agg 14-18 18 lbs. 

Calfskins. lbs. Ibs. m up. 

No. 1 19 2.25 by? 2.7 3.60 

No. 17 2.05 .2t g 3.35 

B. M. and Grassers 16 1.95 2.4 2. ee 
Ticky, branded and 

grubby 1.10 

No. 3 (damaged). 7 95 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to box. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. dozen, 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. dozen, 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs, dozen, 
Western, 31 to 35 lbs. dozen, 


1.60 


October 20, 1923. 


Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to box. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 31 to 35 lbs. to dozen, 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corm fed—barrels. 
Western, dry packed, 5 lbs. and over, lb..28 
Western, dry packed, 414 lbs. each, lb...26 
Western, dry packed, 3% lbs. each, lb...22 
Western, dry packed, 3 Ibs. and under, Ib. 
Old Cocks—Iced—dry packed—boxes or bbls, 
Western, dry picked, boxes 
Westerm, scalded, Dbles.......scsccscccess 15 
Ducks— 
Long Island, per Ib., bbls 
Squabs— 
White, 12 lbs. to dozen, per doz.......... 8.00@8.50 
White, 10 lbs. to dozen, per doz.......... 6.25@6.50 
Culls, per doz 75@1.25 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Broilers, via express @24 
Old roosters, via freight @.. 
Ducks, western, via freight @.. 
Turkeys, via express @40 
Geese, via express @22 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.. @25 
Guineas, per pair, via freight or express.. @65 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts 

Creamery, seconds 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


extra fancy, per 

ORI IG sin sb aids eecasns 40 
yo i | mara a 35 
Fresh gathered, checks, fair to choice, dry.22 
Fresh gathered dirties, reg, packed, No. 1..28 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
bulk, f. o. 


@27 


@48 

@47% 
@43% 
@41% 


Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 


@49 
@45 
@39 
@% 


Ammonium oy 
works, per 100 


Ammonium pion double aaa, per 
100 Ibs., f. a. s., New Y 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per — 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 15% 
B. P. L., bulk, f. o. b. fish factory 


Fish guano, /' a 13@14% am- 
monia, 10% B. P. 


Fish scrap, eae 6% ammonia, 
o> sd. F. A, £. 6. b. fish factory. 

Soda nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs., spot.. 

Soda nitrate, in bags, futures 

a a ies ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 

P. L., bulk 3.85 and 10c 
Phen denial unground, 9-10% ammonia.. 3.65 and 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
steamed, 3 and 50 bags 


@ 3.10 


@ 3.15 
@ 4.10 


4.10 and 10c 
4.35 and 10¢ 


3.00 and 50c 
@ 2.45 
2.45 @ 2.60 


Bone meal, 
per ton 
Bone meal, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f. o. b. Balt., 

per ton, 16% 


@32.00 
@36.00 
@ 8.00 


Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 


Muriate in bags, basis 80% in bag, 
per ton 


Sulphate. in bags, basia 90%, per ton 


salon nas 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, for the week of October 4 to October 
11, 1923: 


@ 7.22 
@10.25 


@32.75 
@42.00 





- ar 
5. ; & ea: 

Chicago 45 45% 46 46 
MO WOME oc caccue 46 46 461% 
Boston h 46% 46% 46% 46% 
Phila. 8 4% 4% 4% 47% 
Wholesale prices of carlots, fresh 
tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 


-— October 
8. 9. 





5. 6. 10. 
44%, 44 44 44 441% 
Receipts of butter by cities, tubs: 

This Last Last Since Jan. 1, 
week. week. year. 1923. 1922. 
35,761 43,310 38,986 2,492,561 2,400,370 
New York.. 37,642 55,652 43,249 2,780,905 2,766,602 
Boston -. 11,608 10,934 10,670 1,012,525 994,344 
Phila. - ..... 15,922 12,403 14,004 757,557 723,182 


Total ....100,933 122,299 106,909 7,043,548 6,884,498 


Cold storage movement, Ibs.: 
Into Out of Ge hand 
storage, storage. Oct. 11. 
88,463 401,563 ay 944,478 
292,960 5,517, 953 
131,410 10878426 
73,288 4,094,890 


899,221 44,435,747 


Chicago 


Cor. day of 
week, 1922. 
23,474,503 
13,501,435 
11,501,451 
086 


Chicago .. 
New York.. 
Boston 
Phila. 


Total 


- 13, ‘818 
. -125,028 





50,907,475 
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